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THE ASCENT OF OLYMPUS 


By MARGARET B. FERGUSSON 


LYMPUS as an idea pervades Greek literature: Olympus 

as a mountain of earth and stone seems to have been little 
considered. Unlike Delphi, it was neither a Mecca to which 
pilgrims travelled nor a Jerusalem for which they would wage 
a Holy War. Apparently it did not occur to Greeks to climb 
mountains unless they wanted to get to the other side.! Pausa- 
nias in his comprehensive wanderings mentions Olympus only 
to say that lions from Thrace used to roam there, and that an 
athlete once unarmed slew a lion, a great and mighty beast, on 
the mountain.2 The successor of Pausanias, Herr Baedeker, 
omits Olympus entirely: Le Guide Bleu to Greece informs us 
that ‘l’exploration méthodique de l’Olympe ne remonte pas au 
dela de la fin du XVIII* siecle et début du XIX°’, and 
recommends Marcel Kurz, Le Mont Olympe, as the best book 
on the subject. 

Apollonius Rhodius writes such a description as shows that 
he was never near the mountain, and indeed never thought of 
it as having bodily existence any more than has the gold-paved 
heaven of a Christian child. 


‘Cypris went on her way through the glens of Olympus to find her 
boy. And she found him apart in the blooming orchard of Zeus, not 
alone but with Ganymede. ... And they were playing with golden dice, 
as likeminded boys are wont to do... . And he fared forth through 
the fruitful orchard of the palace of Zeus. Then he passed through the 
gates of Olympus? high in air; hence is a downward path from heaven; 


' It is true that there was an altar to Zeus Akraios on the summit of Pelion, 
but Pelion is only 1,618 m. in height, and there is pasturage for goats almost to 
the top. 2 Pausanias Vi. 5. 5. 

3 These must be the TWAai ovpavot of Homer: ‘Heaven-gate, i.e. a thick 
cloud, which the Hours lifted and put down like a trap-door. Il. v. 749, 


Vili. 393’. Liddell and Scott. 
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and the twin poles rear aloft steep mountain-tops—the highest crests of 
earth, where the risen sun grows ruddy with his first beams. And 
beneath him there appeared now the life-giving earth and cities of men 
and sacred streams of rivers, and now in turn mountain peaks and the 
ocean all around, as he swept through the vast expanse of air.’! 


These are vague and lifeless recollections from Homer, 
smelling of the lamp. 

Some of Homer’s adjectives do fit an earthly mountain: 
Olympus is and a&yavvigos; it is also aiyAjeis, which 
might be earthly or spiritual, and aimis—but we speak of ‘the 
steep ascent of heaven’: other descriptions are obviously meant 
as topography that never was on sea or land. Most famous is 
the description in the Odyssey (vi. 41-6): 

681 paci Gedv EAos aici 
Acvetai, oUTE GAAG WGA’ aifpn 
TETTATA AvepEAOS, A’ ETIAEAPOpEV aiyAn: 
TO évi TEptrovTa paKapes travTa. 


This is translated by Lucretius in book iii of the De Rerum 
Natura (18-22): 


Apparet divum numen sedesque quietae 

quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 

cana cadens violat semperque innubilis aether 
integit, et largo diffuso lumine rident. 


This is Tennyson’s 
island valley of Avilion 


Where falls not hail nor rain nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 


Again, there is the curious passage in the Jiiad,* where Zeus 
calls a meeting of the gods on the topmost peak of Olympus 
and proceeds to brutal bullying: 


“Whomsoever I shall perceive minded to go to succour Trojans or 
Danaans, chastened in no seemly wise shall he return to Olympus, or 


' Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, iii. 112 ff., translated by R. C. Seaton. 
2 viii. 10-26 (translation by Lang, Leaf, and Myers). 
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I will take and cast him into misty Tartaros;... then shall ye know how 
far I am mightiest of all gods. Go to now, ye gods, make trial that ye 
all may know. Fasten ye a rope of gold from heaven, and all ye gods 
lay hold thereof and all goddesses; yet could ye not drag from heaven 
to earth Zeus, counsellor supreme, not though ye toiled sore. But once 
I likewise were minded to draw with all my heart, then should I draw 
you up with very earth and sea withal. Thereafter would I bind the 
rope about a pinnacle of Olympus, and so should all those things be 
hung in air.’ 


This confusion continues in Greek literature’ and gives us 
Tennyson’s 
To lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind, 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world. 


It is indeed of little profit to try to distinguish between 
Olympus the actual mountain and Olympus the Holy Place in 
the mind of the classical Greek. It is a question man has 
always been unwilling to face, and in which he refuses to draw 
sharp distinctions. How have Christians in the different gene- 
rations interpreted the relationship between a spiritual heaven 
and the holy Jerusalem of Revelation, chapter xxi?—‘And had 
a wall great and high, and had twelve gates . . . and the city 
lieth four-square and the length is as large as the breadth... 
and the building of the wall of it was of jasper: and the city 
was pure gold, like unto clear glass.’ Plato himself could not 
explain where and how his world of Ideas existed. To the 
Greeks Olympus was a beautiful and in its own way satisfying 
conception, not without its light-hearted side, and they took 
care not to turn on it too coldly the light of analysis.” 


' e.g. Euripides, Orestes, 982-6. 

? It is interesting in this connexion to note that in former editions of Liddell 
and Scott under “OAuutros we find: ‘In the Iliad it was conceived to be the seat 
of the gods, but expressly distinguished from heaven (ovpavés). In the Odyssey 
the distinction between ”OAuptros and ovpavés is less marked, indeed in 20.103,113 
the two seem to be made identical.’-—In the latest edition the second sentence 
is omitted. 
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It was, then, with mingled feelings of excitement and of 
diffidence, almost fear—as one might turn one’s prow to face 
the seas beyond the Pillars of Hercules, or in a later generation 
set out to ‘debunk’ the immortal—that we addressed ourselves 
to the ascent of Olympus. 

We had spent a month wandering through some of the loveli- 
est, most famous, and most desolate parts of Greece. The last 
stage of our journey had been north by the coast road from 
Krioneri on the Gulf of Corinth to Janina: we climbed through 
the Pindus Mountains and dropped down to the Plain of Thes- 
saly, and over this a hot and dusty drive brought us after dark 
to the Vale of ‘Tempe where the Peneius breaks through be- 
tween Olympus and Ossa to the sea. We pitched our camp- 
beds that night under plane-trees in the vale, while the Peneius 
slipped past silently in the darkness. 

Morning at seven was already hot, with patterns of sunlight 
and shade on the river-bank. One’s washing was to swim in 
the Peneius, clinging to rocks while the swift but shallow flood 
raced past. 

The somnolent old ferry-boat a quarter of a mile farther 
down tugged us across with its clanking chains, and at Tempe 
we caught the morning train and crawled round the coast to 
Litochoron. From the station on the shore it isa short bus-drive 
inland to the village of Litochoron, from which one begins 
the ascent. In this village we passed the day, and for various 
reasons did not begin the climb till night had fallen. Our last 
meal, as the sun sank gloriously, was in a gay and noisy café 
garden—omelettes and resined wine—while a gramophone 
blared some wild Greek song and the inhabitants examined us 
and discussed us frankly and with friendly amusement. ‘Vous 
étes Czech?’ ‘Non, Anglaise.’ ‘Ah—Washington!’ 

About nine o’clock our two muleteers and guides arrived, 
the leader a young giant of a man, fair-skinned under his tan 
as the mountain-people are, wearing his coat slung cloak-wise 
over one shoulder with the nonchalance of an Elizabethan 
adventurer. Our baggage was piled on two mules, and we rode 
the other two. So, at nine-thirty on a Saturday night we set 
off in the fresh warm darkness through the foot-hills of Olym- 
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us. These we never really saw, for it was night again—the 
third night—when we came back that way. One’s impression 
was of scrubby bushes everywhere and a multitude of paths 
(one as good as another, for mules and driver constantly chose 
different ones, to meet again later) and a road-surface like the 
stony bed of a mountain-torrent. A driver’s address to his 
mule on Olympus is quite different from the language of Tay- 
getos or Pindus. There it was yells of ‘E-la! E-la!’ to speed 
them, and ‘Stamata!’ for ‘Whoa!’ Here, more coaxingly, it 
was ‘Gutza, gutza, gutza,’ and, almost as a cat purrs, ‘Prrio, 
prrio, prrio.’ 

By and by the moon rose, and now we could see pines about 
us, while far below the lights of the evening train from Tempe 
to Thessalonika crawled round the coast. We camped at about 
eleven in a clearing near a spring. There was a Greek there 
already, holidaying for a month in a luxurious tent. He de- 
scribed to us in passionate English a storm that had come 
down upon him from the heights. 

We woke next morning to see the sun come up out of the 
eastern Aegean that lay far beneath us, first lead, then silver. 
We washed in abundant water (a not too common pleasure for 
campers in Greece) in a row of troughs for cattle: and there- 
after set off again through the sunny, peaceful morning. The 
way was more level for some time, along sun-flecked paths 
through thickly wooded country—beeches, firs, pines, ilexes, 
all brilliantly or darkly green though it was past midsummer. 

We rested at about eleven o’clock where a bright waterfall 
perhaps 12 feet high poured itself into a clear pool deep enough 
for bathing. There were walnut-trees among the rocks, and 
we lay in the shade and ate the nuts and watched an old woman 
come up with a donkey to gather sticks. She was the only 
mountain-inhabitant we saw—as though Hera or Aphrodite, 
living nearby had fallen on evil days. 

On again now till suddenly far above us the mountain-hut 
we were making for came into view—a tiny doll’s house or 
bird’s house perched on a desolate spur high among wisps of 
cloud. It was all we were to see of the Adpata KoAé of the gods. 

The beech-trees died away, and we were among firs and 
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pines only. The scene grew more desolate, and on the moun- 
tain-sides were the grey trunks of great trees broken and 
struck down among wild boulders of dried mountain-torrents, 
The hut kept disappearing and reappearing as we trudged 
round spurs and into clefts, making upwards by slow hairpin 
bends, but finally, quite suddenly, we came upon it, a solid 
stone cottage, built as a Katagvyiov (in modern Greek) for 
climbers, on a platform so tiny that ten steps from its doors 
brings you to a precipice-edge. It was now about five-thirty 
and we were nearly 7,000 feet above the sea. 

We lit a huge fire of fir-cones and logs and sat watching the 
mists far below in the valleys and the distant glimpse of sea. 
The muleteer had gone off with his mule and by and by re- 
turned with two enormous blocks of frozen snow. This, de- 
posited in a tank inside, was our washing, or, when halizone 
had been added as a disinfectant, our drinking-water. 

Monday was to be a really strenuous day: about two hours 
to the summit and then from the summit all the way down to 
shore-level again at Litochoron. ‘The mules had gone off to 
meet us at lower levels in the afternoon. While it was still dark 
we breakfasted off porridge and cocoa (no milk of course): 
then off, a little silent and awed as one is on mountains, and 
on this mountain especially, which it seemed almost sacrilege 
to climb. 

Soon all trees were gone, and we were zigzagging up faint 
tracks in shale. An icy wind blew through the bright sunlight, 
and round us were different mountain-tops, some rounded, 
some jagged, all grey and desolate and sharp against the blue 
sky. It was still easy walking, no climbing, but one panted 
after little exertion. Then came the one bit of real climbing— 
down from one peak and up again to reach the highest of all, 
Stephani or the Throne of Zeus. Loose stones rattled round 
our ears—we were not experienced climbers—and went hurt- 
ling down the long slopes to disappear below: but it was much 
wiser not to look below. The guide had now removed his 
shoes and with cheerful smiles was leaping about like a goat, 
helping the weaker members. 

And so at last we gathered on the sharp crags and peaks of 
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the Throne of Zeus, 9,730 feet above the Aegean, d&xpotérn 
Kopupi] OvAUuTroio, Pile Ben Nevis on Snowdon 
and still you could not scale that height. 

In the beech-woods of Pelion we had looked for Centaurs, 
or for Jason searching with shrewd eyes for wood fit to build 
his Argo; in the Langada Gorge over Taygetus for the glint 
of sun on ghostly Spartan shields: from Sunium, with a little 
manipulation of relativity, we might have seen the glitter of 
Athene’s giant spear on the Acropolis: but here we had burst 
in upon the dwellings of the immortals. ‘Deus, deus ille, 
Menalca.’ 

Here Zeus sat alone when he wished for solitude: here he 
gathered his clouds and from here he hurled his thunderbolts 
and, on one famous occasion, Hephaestus: here he held coun- 
cils of the gods or summoned them to feast. 

Seen from afar, from land or from a ship on the Aegean, 
Olympus is magnificent and majestical, a worthy home for 
gods: and when one has climbed its chill and lonely peaks, 
while the rationalist part of the mind smiles to think of the 
discomfort of Homer’s very human deities on such wild crags, 
the instinct is awed by the feeling of remoteness from our 
world. 

But when we had with difficulty put from us the desire to 
gaze all day on the scene below—the half-circle of the Ther- 
maic Gulf like a relief map, mountains to the south, and to the 
west flat plains where roads or rivers wound—we set ourselves 
to the descent. 

Mists caught us, with heavy rain, as we began to reach the 
first sparse trees and rough grass: and far below in terrifying 
gorges one saw drifting clouds. About midday we came to a 
curious plateau, for all the world like a north-country golf- 
course, with close turf and humps and hollows of sand ab- 
surdly like bunkers. Towards three o’clock we reached the 
Cave of the Muses (some one has engraved their names in 
coloured letters on the overhanging rocks), and here our mules 
and our welcoming muleteers were waiting for us. After that 
it was a steep and rocky descent through cool evening air, till 
darkness found us again, tired and a little bewildered, in our 
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café at Litochoron. The same gramophone blared, the same 
crowds chattered and laughed, but we felt most sadly like our 
first parents, turned away from an Eden too high and rare for 
mortals. 

Note. This climb was made during a camping-tour in Greece under the 
auspices of the National Union of Students. The writer would like to recom- 


mend highly this method of seeing Greece to any one who does not object to 
a strenuous life and some discomforts. 


EUTHANASIA 


WHEN he had accomplished the tale of work for the evening he said to 
his wife that he would go out and look at the stars. These were his last 
words, for on that soft winter night with the stars shining brightly over 
sea and coast he died quietly in his sleep. 

H. A. L. FISHER, James Bryce. 
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VALERIUS FLACCUS—POET OF ROMANCE 


By J. M. K. MARTIN 


HE period of the Flavian emperors (A.D. 69-96) was dis- 

tinguished by a notable revival of epic poetry. No fewer 
than three poets, whose work is extant, flourished contempo- 
raneously—Statius, Valerius, and Silius. It was indeed an age 
of literary figures, including Martial, Pliny the Younger, Quin- 
tilian, and Tacitus. Statius and Valerius are interesting as epic 
poets in that they broke away from the tradition of national 
and patriotic poetry prescribed for their art from the time of 
Ennius. Silius, on the other hand, remained true to the con- 
vention of Latin epic, and, in an age when the stimulus of 
national pride was losing its effect on poetry, produced a long 
poem that lacked originality and inspiration. 

Valerius was more fortunate in his choice of subject. The 
story of the Argonauts has still power to thrill the imagination 
and it had been used by greater poets than Valerius from 
Pindar! to Apollonius Rhodius.? Euripides} made a powerful 
drama from a later phase of the legend, and Virgil,* following 
in the steps of Apollonius, copied the Dido and Aeneas episode 
from the Alexandrian poet’s Medea and Jason. 

The subject therefore was by no means original, and yet 
Valerius succeeded by virtue of a romantic mind in writing 
a poem in which the sentiment of love was displayed with a 
grace, insight, tenderness, and restraint worthy of a master. 
He succeeded to a greater degree than his greater predecessors, 
Apollonius and Virgil, and depicted in Medea the most vivid, 
attractive, and wholly feminine heroine in ancient literature. 

That a poet whose subject had been treated by his Alexan- 
drian fore-runner on almost identical lines, whose debt to him 
and to his other master, Virgil, was exposed in almost every 
line of his poem, should nevertheless outstrip them both in 
the new and difficult art of portraying a woman in love is a 
fact of the greatest literary importance: Valerius unwittingly 
was leading his successors for all time into a most exciting realm. 


? Pyth. iv. 2 Argonautica. 3 Medea. 4 Aen. iv. 
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Viewed thus, Valerius is a literary phenomenon. If he had 
remained satisfied to handle his Medea and Jason with no 
greater intuition and psychological interest than Apollonius, 
his poem would be read even less often than it is. But by a 
fortunate chance, where he displayed the most distinct origi- 
nality, where he parted company with the Alexandrian poet 
with greatest advantage to himself and to his readers, is in the 
treatment of the episode of Medea and Jason. 

Of the life of the poet nothing is known with certainty. He 
may have been a quindecimvir' and he may have been a friend 
of Martial.? Quintilian’ refers to him in words which may 
imply respect for his literary quality or may be merely a sym- 
pathetic reference to the passing of a contemporary. It would 
appear that his only work was the Argonautica. ‘The date of 
the poem cannot be fixed without doubt; but a reference by 
the poet to the Templum Gentis Flaviae,*+ built by Domitian 
about 93, and the fact that he had lately died when Quintilian 
produced the Jnstitutio about 94, would indicate that the poem 
was in process of completion about the latter year. In the 
eighth book the work ends abruptly, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the extant version has not suffered mutilation. In 
view of this, and of the presence of several lacunae in the 
existing text, it is probable that the poet died before completing 
his task. 

It has been assumed by good authorities’ that the poem was 
intended to consist of twelve books on the model of the Aeneid. 
This is a doubtful assumption and should be questioned for 
the following reason: it is obvious that Valerius was following 
the Argonautica of Apollonius very closely in design. That 
poem has 5,835 lines. The Latin poem consists of 5,592 lines. 
The first seven books have an average length of 730 lines, and 
the eighth book ends at verse 467. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the poem is short of completion by 300 to 400 lines. This 
is the more likely, as the addition of this number would allow 


! This is based on Valerius i, vv. 5 and 6. 

2 Martial, i. 62. 77 (61. 76). 

3 Inst. Or. x. 1. The words are ‘multum in Valerio Flacco nuper amisimus’ 
(sect. 90). ui ee 5 Bury, Stud. Rom. Emp., p. 469, for example. 
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the story to be finished and would bring the work to approxi- 
mately the same length as that of Apollonius. If this is correct, 
it would obviate the criticism that Valerius is unnecessarily 
diffuse." 

It is usual to disclaim any great poetic merit for Valerius. 
He suffers by comparison with Apollonius, and the many 
echoes of Virgil that sound in his verse are often faint and 
feeble reverberations of the authentic voice. Yet Valerius is 
no mean poet. He has a gift for description equal to that of 
greater poets. This is how he pictures the Argo leaving port: 

it pariter propulsa ratis, stant litore matres 

claraque vela oculis percussaque sole secuntur 

scuta virum, donec iam celsior arbore pontus 
immensusque ratem spectantibus abstulit aer. (i. 494.) 


In many of the long episodes, which, for some, mar the unity 
of the poem, but which can be justified by the epic tradition 
of introducing such digressions and by the essential unity of 
the voyage considered as a whole, Valerius is vigorous and 
robust. His description of the fight between Pollux and Amy- 
clus, in which the champion prize-fighter of the mythology 
gives his opponent the ‘knock-out’ and then wipes the blood 
from his brow with the back of his glove (averso caestu), is a 
piece of descriptive writing in the best manner of Latin epic 
(iv. 257 seq.). Again, he is full of tender sentiment when he 
describes Pelias mourning his son Acastus, who has run away 
with Jason to seek adventure on the Argo: 
quin etiam in thalamis primoque in limine Acasti 
fusus humo iuvenis gressus et inania signa 
ore premit sparsisque legens vestigia canis. (i. 709.) 
or Hercules, searching in vain for Hylas: 
nunc ad ripas deiectaque saxis 
flumina, nunc notas nemorum procurrit ad umbras. 
rursus Hylan et rursus Hylan per longa reclamat 
avia; responsant silvae et vaga certat imago. (iii. 594.) 
With his similes Valerius is not always happy. They follow 
one another in profusion. Sometimes they are very brief, some- 


? Mackail, Lat. Lit., p. 190. 
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times elaborate. His longer similes are for the most part un- 
original and conventional. When he risks being original, as in 
his description of Juno and Pallas forcing apart the Cyanean 
rocks to let the Argo through, as the head of an ox is forced 
under the yoke, he becomes strained (iv. 684). On the other 
hand, he is almost Lucretian in his pathos when the Argo- 
nauts, hoping that their pilot Tiphys may be saved from death 
by disease, are compared to a little band of children making 
supplication for their father’s life, that he may be spared to 
save them in their helplessness: 


qualem praecipiti gravidum iam sorte parentem 
natorum flet parva manus trepidique precantur, 
duret ut invalidis et adhuc genitoris egenis: 
haud aliter socii supremo in tempore Tiphyn 
ante alios superesse volunt. (v. 22.) 


and he cleverly adapts a passage from Apollonius (iii. 541) to 
produce the beautiful simile in which Medea, throwing her- 
self into Jason’s arms, is compared to a frightened dove shel- 
tering from a hawk (viii. 32). 

The various characters in the poem impress their individu- 
ality to a remarkable degree. Aeetes, the Colchian king, is a real 
personality. Indeed Valerius has succeeded to a greater degree 
than Virgil in attaching to his characters their own 7\$0s, both 
in act and in speech. It was here that the art of rhetoric, often 
so poisonous in its effect on Silver Age poetry, was used with 
proper purpose. 

This, however, is not an attempt to estimate the form and 
method of the poetry of Valerius. Enough has been said to 
make it clear that he deserves to be read on his merits. The 
reader will be disappointed if he expects to find the rich and 
varied qualities of the Latin epic as presented in the Aeneid, 
but he will find in Valerius a careful and painstaking artist 
conscientiously and without genius treading in the steps of his 
master in the art. 

Let us examine, as briefly as possible, the episode dealing 
with Jason and Medea, and make it the test of the quality of 
Valerius as a poet of imagination and romance. 
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It is not until the poem has reached the fifth book that the 
Argonauts arrive at Colchis. Jason at once lands to interview 
Aeetes, the father of Medea. That night Medea had a dream, 
in which she saw the sea towering between her and her father— 
stetit arduus inter pontus (v. 336). ‘Troubled by this prophetic 
vision of her subsequent flight, she hastens to offer sacrifice 
as priestess of Hecate, and on her way is confronted by Jason. 
True to the epic convention Juno intervenes to shed a peerless 
beauty on the hero, so that the princess is startled into speech- 
lessness : 

regina, attonito quamquam pavor ore silentem 
exanimet, mirata tamen paulumque reductis 
passibus in solo stupuit duce. (v. 373.) 


Equally powerful is the effect of Medea on Jason: 


nec minus inter 
ille tot ignoti socias gregis haeret in una 
defixus, (loc. cit.) 


and so is kindled the first flame of love. Timidly Medea tells 
Jason where he may find her father, and their first meeting 
ends in a fluttering of hearts. 

The crafty Aeetes enlists the Argonauts to fight for him 
against the Scythians, falsely promising them the fleece as a 
reward for their aid. There follows a long battle scene in which 
the interest reverts to Medea. Seated on the ramparts she 
scans the conflict with eager gaze. By Juno’s guidance she sees 
afar the head of Jason. On him she turns her eyes and the 
favour of her heart. Wherever she casts her straying glance 
and silent look, there fierce Jason and no other meets her gaze 
(vi. 575-85). 

Already twice the intervention of Juno has been recorded. 
From the point of view of the modern reader this superhuman 
interference spoils the spontaneity of human action. That the 
intimate and self-inspired emotion of love should be made to 
depend on the caprice of a selfish and remote divinity is, for 
us, a breach of what is fitting and dramatic. But this epic con- 
vention was an influence too powerful for Valerius, or indeed 
for Virgil, to overcome, and, however distasteful the super- 
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natural element may be to modern minds, it must be tolerated 
or rationalized with the best possible grace. Apollonius is 
more natural. He makes Eros pierce the heart of Medea with 
his arrow—a metaphor with which we are all familiar (iii. 276), 
While we may regret that Valerius was not as simple and 
straightforward, it is unnecessary to regard this miraculous 
intervention as anything but a part of the epic mechanism. 

Meanwhile the battle rages, and when Jason is beset and the 
hail of missiles converges on him, it is Medea who feels the 
stones, who is pierced by the lances: 


at quotiens vis dura ducum densique repente 
Aesoniden pressere viri cumque omnis in unum 
imber iit, totiens saxis pulsatur et hastis. (vi. 683.) 


At last night brings the battle to an end, and Medea, sick from 
her long trial of suspense, leaves the walls. But she still sees 
Jason and his armour and the part of his face uncovered by 
his helmet: 


semper inexpletis adgnoscit Iasona curis 
armaque quique cava superest de casside vultus. (vi. 759.) 


Thus ends the sixth book with lines as perfect as any in the 
whole of Latin epic. 

A sleepless night follows for Medea. She tosses on her bed, 
tortured by the pangs of love, until, in the poet’s beautiful 
phrase, she sees the threshold glimmering, as the stars fade— 
ecce videt tenui candescere limen Eoo (vii. 22). But a worse trial 
awaits her. False to his promise, Aeetes imposes another and 
more deadly task before he will agree to relinquish the fleece. 
In the presence of his daughter he tells Jason that he must 
yoke the fire-breathing bulls and sow the dragon’s teeth. When 
she hears her father’s words Medea pales and turns towards 
Jason, fearful lest he should undertake a task which, she knows, 
is not within his power to accomplish unaided. Disgusted by 
the duplicity of Aeetes, Jason makes a dignified reply and 
stalks from the palace. 

At this point Valerius, with the amazing faculty he displays 
throughout the episode for getting into the heart of his hero- 
ine, writes a very remarkable line. The girl, unable in her 
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father’s presence to betray any sign of her longing for the re- 
treating figure, which seemed even more fair in her heartsick- 
ness, yet longing to be with him, wishes that the house itself 
would move forward: 


illa domum atque ipsos paulum procedere postes 

optat. (vii. 109.) 
Could the silent compulsion of love be expressed more simply 
and with truer effect? 

Her father’s decision, since it involves her lover’s life, con- 
fronts Medea with a painful and distressing conflict of loyal- 
ties. Is she to betray her father and her family and save 
Jason’s life by the exercise of her sorcery? The implication of 
her choice gradually reveals itself before this gentle and affec- 
tionate girl. For, when she declares that her love for her father 
is as great as her love for Jason, she is sincere and truthful: 


ne crede, pater, non carior ille est 
quem sequimur. (viii. 12.) 
In a turmoil of irresolution she tries to banish the thought 


of treachery by a display of affection for her parents—the 
psychology of Valerius is unerring— 


subitoque parentibus haeret 
blandior et patriae circumfert oscula dextrae. (vii. 123.) 


Superhuman action is needed to resolve the complexity of this 
problem and Juno again intervenes, now to make Medea use 
her witchcraft for Jason. 

In describing this struggle in Medea’s mind the Roman poet 
diverges widely from Apollonius. In the latter the girl’s regrets 
are for her mother rather than for her father, and this is the 
more natural reaction to a daughter’s sorrow (Ap. iv. 26). Why 
then does Valerius deviate so pointedly from his predecessor ? 
The reason is to be found in the ingrained obedience due to 
the paterfamilias by the Roman child. The attitude of Medea 
to Aeetes is that of a Roman child to a Roman father, and 
Valerius, with an originality that belies his critics, is at pains 
to impress this obligation on his heroine. In the first century 
the patria potestas with its stark and inflexible authority had 
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fallen into desuetude, the ius vitae et necis was no longer 
exercised, but the right continued to exist in theory, if not in 
practice, and was only formally abrogated in A.D. 318.' Thus 
Valerius was able, by a clever appeal to Roman sentiment, to 
present the sacrifice of his Medea as being immeasurably 
greater than that made by her Greek counterpart. With admir- 
able simplicity and brevity he states her problem: 


supplex hinc sternitur hospes, 
hinc pater. (vii. 143.) 


The Medea of the Roman poet is indeed portrayed with 
greater attractiveness and human feeling than the heroine of 
Apollonius. Valerius departed from the conventional concep- 
tion of Medea as a clever and mature woman, conscious that 
she has in her control all the arts of witchcraft, and prepared 
to use them to further her passion for Jason. He depicts her 
consistently as a shy and self-conscious young girl, caught for 
the first time in the toils of an emotion whose claims and needs 
she barely understands. Her powers of enchantment are no 
more than hinted at until the time comes when she is com- 
pelled to use them to save her lover’s life. She struggles 
against the temptation and even meditates suicide, lingering 
over the most potent of her poisons, but she cannot bring her- 
self to leave the light of day (vii. 336). 

Her decision made, she meets Jason and in a poignant pas- 
sage makes her sacrifice, handing her spells to her lover, as if, 
in the poet’s beautiful words, she were bestowing her country 

and her honour: 


cum gemitu et multo iuveni medicamina fletu 
non secus ac patriam pariter famamque decusque 
obicit. (vii. 457 seq.) 


These Jason receives with protestations of his love and grati- 
tude, and with all the apparent ardour of a lover he plights his 
faith and makes the first proposal of marriage recorded in 
ancient literature: 


respice ad has voces et iam, precor, adnue, coniunx. 


* Ramsay, Rom. Ant. p. 292. 
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And then they lift their eyes that glow with the joy of youth, 
eyes that snatch many a sweet glance, silent in the rapturous 
ardour of love (vii. 512 seq.). 

By the aid of the charms Jason is able to perform the task 
that the wily Aeetes has set him. The final task remains—the 
capture of the fleece itself. For Medea the tangle of divided 
loyalties is now made more complex by the bitterness of re- 
morse. She has betrayed her father and she has no alternative 
but to help Jason to seize the fleece and go with him on the 
Argo. Once more they meet alone and Valerius reaches the 
height of romantic fancy. Filled with fear Medea shelters in 
her lover’s arms like a frightened dove. Every tie with the past 
is broken. Her sacrifice is complete. Sobbing and imploring 
Jason to be loyal she hastens with him to the final prize. A 
vivid description follows of Jason wrapped in the shimmering 
fleece and of Medea bewildered and apprehensive leaping 
aboard the Argo. 

It is well that Valerius was able, before the poem ended, to 
complete the story in the old-fashioned way. For the first 
time Medea is happy on her wedding day. Venus smiles upon 
the lovers and invests the girl with a new beauty. All her 
troubles are forgotten. At last her yellow locks receive their 
wonted care. How naive this poet can be! 


Tum novus implevit vultus honor, ac sua flavis 
reddita cura comis, graditurque oblita malorum. (viii. 237.) 


Only to Mopsus the seer is their happiness false. He can fore- 
see the sequel to the marriage, for—breve tempus amorum— 
their love is short-lived (viii. 249). 

It was indeed inevitable that Medea should regret her sacri- 
fice. Earlier in the poem Jason had shown his quality as a 
philanderer, and after a liaison with Hypsipyle in Lemnos had 
abandoned her without compunction (ii. 425). Valerius him- 
self hints that his protestations of loyalty and affection will 
meet with the vengeance due to perjury (vii. 509 seq.). 

But it was left to Euripides to work out this later phase of 
the legend in a play which enabled him to give rein to his 


characteristic realism. Jealousy and remorse have goaded 
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Medea to frenzy, and the specious pretence of Jason that he 
- is marrying a king’s daughter in order to provide for their 
children completes her demoralization. With an entire renun- 
ciation of morality and maternal feeling she destroys her chil- 
dren and the usurping bride, and, in the modern phrase, runs 
off with another man. 

Euripides has given us a more vivid study of Jason than 
either Apollonius or Valerius. Their interest was concentrated 
on the heroine. Both the Alexandrian poet and Virgil, who 
followed him in the story of Dido and Aeneas, failed to make 
their respective heroes attractive. Valerius, on the other hand, 
depicts Jason as possessing great qualities of leadership and 
courage. He is always well-bred, and even the provocation of 
Aeetes cannot break down his estimable restraint. In his rela- 
tions with Medea he succeeds in maintaining this poise and 
good behaviour. The sublimity of their romance is never de- 
graded by a hint of passion. The attachment is purely senti- 
mental and romantic. 

The Jason of Apollonius and Virgil’s Aeneas are in their 
love interests almost passive. The women are the victims of 
love, not the men. This is so with the Jason of Valerius also, 
but by no means to the same extent. It was indeed just in this 
respect that he was so signally original. He succeeded for the 
first time in presenting the interplay and reciprocity of the love 
emotion. Jason is no mere passive recipient of Medea’s love. 
He readily responds to the girl’s innocent and unselfish aban- 
donment and, at times, yields to her with almost complete 

‘devotion. Unlike Aeneas, he is not pusillanimous and cold- 
blooded. He can be touched, but, even when he is most 
touched, he is selfish and calculating. He may protest other- 
wise, but the fleece comes first: 


iam iam non ulla requiro 
vellera teque meae satis est quaesisse carinae. 
verum age et hoc etiam, quando potes, adice tantis 
muneribus meritisque tuis. (viii. 39 seq.) 


The Virgilian episode is on a more mature level. Aeneas is 
a man of longer and deeper experience. A woman of great in- 
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telligence, who has large and powerful interests as the organizer 
of great enterprises, falls in love with him. She is the victim 
of an adult and overpowering passion. Aeneas with a natural 
opportunism! gratifies this passion, but, when he leaves Dido, 
his protestations ring false and his Italiam non sponte sequor 
(Aen. iv. 361) has little conviction. Safe on board ship he is 
so relieved that he is able to sleep— 


iam certus eundi 
carpebat somnos (554.)— 


while at that moment Dido is preparing to take her life. It 
would appear indeed that Virgil was so absorbed in the psycho- 
logical study of Dido’s love and subsequent hate that he re- 
garded Aeneas merely as a foil to the intense emotional distress 
of the heroine. 

In the Aeneid the conflict of duty concerns the hero, in the 
Argonautica it concerns the heroine. Aeneas puts duty first 
and finds the sacrifice not intolerable. For him the bonds of 
love are lightly tied and easy to discard. He can salve his con- 
science by the knowledge that Providence has other plans for 
him and reconcile his desertion of Dido with the claims of a 
higher destiny. But Medea fails to put duty first, and, true to 
the feminine instinct, abandons everything for love. Her sacri- 
fice is permanent and overwhelming, that of Aeneas is tran- 
sitory and soon forgotten. In both poems can be discerned the 
attitude of the Roman to the sentiment of love as something 
unmanly and irrelevant in the life of a man of action. The 
Argonauts themselves are under no illusion as to Jason’s folly 
in carrying gallantry to excess, and they urge their leader to 
desert his bride in order that they may escape from the pur- 
suing Colchians (viii. 385 seq.). 

Both Virgil and Valerius emphasize the unhappiness of 
their heroines, and love, for one of them, proves a malady 
which only death can end. In Apollonius there is not the same 
poignancy. He is a true Alexandrian in the superficiality of his 
feeling. There is in his poem great beauty of diction and grace 


a incident in the cave, ille dies primus leti primusque malorum (Aen. iv. 
109). 
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of form. But he is not convincing in the love passages. When 
he describes Medea’s feelings for Jason his words are poetically 
perfect (iii. g61 seq.), but they lack the more spontaneous sim- 
plicity and charm of Valerius. The Roman poet by sympathy 
and intuition gets into the heart of his heroine and presents 
a portrait both affecting and genuine. Where Apollonius ap- 
peals by his poetry, Valerius appeals by his humanity. 

But the Alexandrian was a pioneer in a difficult and delicate 
art, and pioneers seldom achieve complete success. The Ro- 
man poet had a better opportunity to develop the romantic 
theme, since he had the work of predecessors to imitate and 
enhance. 

Indeed, all three poets were working on unfamiliar ground. 
We feel grateful for their experiments. Without the fourth 
book the Aeneid would lose a memorable study: without 
Apollonius it could not have been written. Valerius was heir 
to Apollonius, but his great benefactor was Virgil. 


VERSION 


Wuenas in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free; 
O how that glittering taketh me! 
HERRICK, 


Induta quando sericis Chloe prodit, 
Quanta liquescit suauitate uestitus! 

Ut nos uidentes arte captat insigni 

Vestis uibrantis hinc et inde libertas! 
Rhombus magarum non dolas habet tales. 
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OEDIPUS AND THE TRAGIC SPIRIT 


By H. G. MULLENS 


HE necessity of reading Oedipus Tyrannus once again for the 
purposes of Higher Certificate has raised afresh in my mind 
certain thoughts about the nature of Tragedy and the Tragic 
Hero. Aristotle’s ‘recipe’ for a tragic hero is given in the 
following words: Aé 6 Arapépoov Kal Arkato- 
own KaKiav Kai poxOnpiav petaPdAAev eis THY AvoTtuxiav 
GAAK AY Guaptiay Tév év Svtoov Kai eUTuxig, &c. 
(Poetics, 1453A). It may be summed up in three points: 
1. He is no better than other men in virtue and justice. 
2. He falls into misfortune (a) not through vice or baseness 


but Aa’ (The meaning of this we will 
discuss later.) 


3. He is a man of good position and reputation, and he is 
prosperous. 
The second of these is the really basic characteristic, and also 
the most obvious. This we will take first. 

The only way to understand the tragic effect is to catch our- 
selves experiencing it. The tragic hero falls into misfortune. 
But we hear of many people falling into misfortune without 
feeling anything more than mild pity, which no one would 
attempt to equate with the tragic effect. If we saw it actually 
happen, our only feeling might be one of physical revulsion. 
It is not tragic for a child to be knocked down by a bus. It is 
merely unfortunate and unhappy. Take the case of the Lambs. 
Mary stabbed her mother. This was not tragic. Yet we get a 
tragic effect from it. If we take the trouble to find out where 
the tragic effect comes from, we find it is from the letters of 
her brother Charles. It was probably a tragedy to Mary as 
well, but we do not know it. Oedipus killed his father and 
married his mother. Doubtless he is not the only person who 
has done this ; and the deed itself is not tragic. Even his realiza- 
tion of what he had done is not tragic, although this brings 
us a step nearer. The tragedy lies in the emotions aroused in 
Oedipus by this realization and our perception of them. We 
get the tragic effect because we see the result to Oedipus of the 
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realization and feel that the result is unjust. Hence comes pity. 
In fact, the tragic effect is not produced by actions but by the 
resultant emotions and effects ; and to us who live twenty-three 
centuries later, Aristotle, as often, seems to have been super- 
ficial in making the plot the chief part of a tragedy. 

This feeling of injustice is the ‘tragic fact’ of life which in 
the sphere of action is the least important, in the sphere of 
thought the most important, aspect of life. The wicked flourish, 
‘they go to and fro in the evening; they grin like a dog, and run 
about through the city’; while the good are cut down and cry 
in blank amazement ‘How long will ye give wrong judgement, 
and accept the persons of the ungodly?’ The course of good- 
ness seems to lead inevitably to destruction. For one blunder, 
however trivial and innocent, a man pays with his life. Or 
perhaps not even for a blunder, but merely a flaw—a tempera- 
ment too sensitive to react in anything but a violent way to 
certain events. To the eyes of man, the Life Principle, god, or 
what you will, stalks through creation trampling on the hearts 
of men. 

Needless to say, in a tragedy this feeling is rarely in the fore- 
ground of the picture; and, when it is, it is seldom shown so 
vividly. But it remains all the same as a background of 
smouldering flame. In the Prometheus Vinctus the tragic se- 
quence has been arrested; and, for one play in a trilogy, we 
have an almost static representation of the tragic fact. The 
struggle between Good and Evil is very simply symbolized in 
Prometheus and Zeus. Prometheus is the tender, moral side 

of life thrusting itself up like a tiny shoot through the crushing 
iron of nature’s soil. We find it also in the Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Sophocles is apt to seem the least tragic of the three tragedians, 
because he is not so direct in the way he relates the particular 
instance to the universal principle. Further, he covers in a 
single play what Aeschylus would need a trilogy for. There- 
fore his avowed expression of the tragic fact is confined to a 
single chorus. 
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tis yap, tis dvijp TAEov 

TSS eVAaipovias Peper 

ToooUTov Scov Aoxeiv 

Kal Ad§avt’ étroKAivan; 

Tov odv Tol TrapdAlyy’ Exoov, 

TOV Aaipova, TOV adv, 

TAGyov 
poxapize. (Il. 1186-96.) 


These and the succeeding lines come at the most intense 
point of the play. It is when the tragic fact suddenly bursts 
into the ordinary life of an ordinary man. But the tragic se- 
quence does not end here; and no good tragedy leaves the 
audience at the point of uttermost anguish. The level of 
spiritual elevation at this point is not high, but rather very 
low. At the end it is raised and the emotional tension relaxed. 
The reappearance of Oedipus should have the effect of exalta- 
tion. At his re-entry he is a greater man than when we last 
saw him. In spite of the efficiency of Creon, he is in complete 
command of the situation. He has in his grasp something 
universal and transcendent; and he has left the others behind 
and scaled the mountain-tops. That is why he is content to 
put himself entirely in the hands of Creon. Incidentals do not 
matter to him; he lives in a world apart. The only link with 
the earth he has left is his children. This we may call the 
‘post-tragic effect’, and corresponds to the rule of life that 
Good can only achieve its identity by self-immolation. It is 
most fully developed, perhaps, in Antony and Cleopatra, where 
the end is a triumph for the imperial lovers. ‘I am fire and 
air,’ says Cleopatra; and she can ‘mock the luck of Caesar’; 
and throughout the scene Antony is there to ‘quicken with 
kissing’ his royal Egypt as she dies. 

To this tragic scheme Macbeth is an exception; and it will 
be dealt with later. 

If the tragic hero is to have this heavenly exaltation, it is 
obvious that he must not be entirely vicious but must gain it 
through his pursuance of good or innocent sufferings. This is 
what Aristotle meant by the modification of his second point. 
The hero starts the tragic sequence, not by his vice or baseness, 
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but d&uapticav Whatever else auaptia implies here, it 
does not imply guilt in our modern sense. It is interpreted as 
either ‘blunder’ or ‘flaw in the character’. Aristotle almost 
certainly intended the former meaning, for the Greek mind 
was dominated by the idea of ritual uncleanness. He had the 
Oedipus in mind continually, and he was referring to the un- 
willing parricide and incest. But the second has a good deal of 
truth in it, inasmuch as it was adopted from a study of tragedies 
rather than from a study of Aristotle. Aristotle has not omitted 
it entirely; for it is implied in the first point. 

The tragic hero must be a hero in the full sense of the word— 
one who struggles and fights by a power of his own. If he 
starts the tragic sequence by a blunder of his own, this frees 
him from the full control of fate. Fate should be merely a 
limiting power propounding a law of cause and effect. Then 
the tragic hero may be a powerful individual, not a mere auto- 
maton; and Fate will still keep her grim influence. Further, 
if the blunder be done innocently, then we shall feel all the 
greater sympathy for him. 

This is also the reason for Aristotle’s first point. The tragic 
hero must not be pre-eminent in virtue and righteousness; 
otherwise he would be too far removed from life. In fact he 
would not be a man at all. There would not be the struggle of 
good finding itself, because perfection of virtue or righteous- 
ness would have no growth. It would be static and dead; or at 
any rate quite beyond human sympathy. 

But, while he must be great as an individual, he must not 

be merely individual. The tragic hero is the artistic expression 
of a universal principle. Therefore, though he must appeal to 
each of us as a person, he must be wider than any one of us, 
great enough to contain all humanity, great enough to be an 
opponent of the universal principle. He therefore must go as 
a king among men, actually as well as metaphorically. In a 
simple age and an aristocratic society great men are really 
great. They can easily be idealized by the common herd. And 
so the tragic stage is filled with kings and queens, great generals 
and councillors, heroes and demi-gods. When one man is as 
good as another this is impossible. The stream of Greek 
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Tragedy ran dry when the lower classes gained an equal footing 
with the nobles in political life. French Tragedy flourished 
in the days of Le Roi Soleil. Demoralizing democracy, coupled 
with the picture stage, is the reason to-day also why the Tragic 
Muse has left our theatres. The truth of this can easily be seen 
by the attempts that have recently been made to create a new 
Tragedy, a Tragedy of all humanity, as in Street Scene, where 
the effect is depression, not exaltation. Then Aristotle was 
right in his third point as well. 

The best way to prove that Aristotle was right is to notice 
what happens when an author disregards these points. First 
let us take The World of Light. Aldous Huxley has tried to 
build a tragedy out of an ordinary middle-class family. Like 
Elmer Rice in Street Scene he has no one outstanding hero. 
Among many interesting and skilfully drawn characters, he 
has one whose career, if more eventful than the others’, is 
typical of all. He shows us a man filled with the joy of living, 
a ‘life-worshipper’. He has no mental or emotional complexi- 
ties. Everything to him is a source of pleasure. The world is 
a gymnasium where he can let off his high spirits. Through 
love of adventure he goes on an expedition to the South Pole. 
There he is accidentally blinded. It is through no blunder of 
his own, but merely the unreasoning blow of Fate. The loss 
of sight reduces him from the heights of an irrational happiness 
to the depths of an equally irrational melancholy. He is at 
length recalled to a humdrum content by the love of a woman 
who is willing to sympathize with his self-pity. This is utterly 
untragic. There is no conflict or emotional stress within the 
hero’s soul. Both in his former and latter state it is equally 
difficult to sympathize with him. He has no rise or fall: and 
consequently there is no exaltation. We are merely shown that 
life is futile. 

A sharp contrast is to be found in Brand. Aldous Huxley 
shows us a very realistic character; Ibsen made an ideal 
character the centre of his play. Brand is inhumanly perfect. 
He follows in every detail his destructive God. Though he 
needs courage to follow, how much more pleasant he would be 
if he rebelled. He has no rise or fall. He starts perfect and he 
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remains so; and, though he is exalted at the end, it is not by 
the tragic transmutation, but the straight course by which he 
continuously advances. Great though Brand is, it does not 
give the tragic effect because the hero is cold and super- 
human. 

And now finally for Macbeth, which we called a notable 
exception.! The tragic scheme, we said, was as follows. A 
man who is essentially good commits a blunder, for which he 
pays an unjustly severe penalty. The course of events so 
started crushes his aspirations towards good, and the ultimate 
result is a spiritual exaltation into a better good. In Macbeth, 
however, we see a weak man, as the result of an initial sin, 
falling deeper and deeper into vice until he is finally crushed 
by the hatred of his fellows. Macbeth in the last act is exalted; 
but it is not the heavenly exaltation that we expect in a tragedy. 
The reason is that Macbeth is not striving for good, but for 
material things; and life applies to all aspirations the same 
rule. Gradually through the play Macbeth kills his soul, until 
his whole being becomes centred on the physical world. He 
becomes pure animal by the breaking of his two last ties, the 
death of Lady Macbeth and the treachery of the fiends that 
have served him so well. To him, as to the beasts, the sanctity 
of life means nothing. He simply fights for his own preserva- 
tion as any animal does. Towards the end of the play his 
thoughts turn more and more to the animal side of life, to 
the 

rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. 


And, when his enemies close in on him like a pack of wolves, 
he is given the only exaltation he can have, a physical exalta- 
tion where he surmounts fear, and fights his last battle as the 
King of the Forest should, crushing all thought of fear, fighting 


' For these and other remarks elsewhere on Shakespeare I am indebted to 
the conversation and writings (e.g. The Wheel of Fire, The Shakespearian Tem- 
pest, &c.) of Mr. Wilson Knight of Trinity College, Toronto; though these re- 
marks must not necessarily be taken as representing his views or as being an 
adequate interpretation or corollary of them. I have no idea how far Mr. 
Knight would agree with what I have said here; though it was certainly he who 
inspired the thoughts. 
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to live against the dooms of Heaven and Hell, a noble beast 
caught at last in the toils of man. 

So far from disproving the tragic scheme, Macbeth asserts 
it in the physical world; and, balancing the tragedy of the 
spirit, shows us the dualism of life united by the tragic 


principle. 


LUDUS ELEGIACUS (continued) 
By L. E. EYRES 
19. Snake-bite. 
Crura viro virides viro infecere colubrae; 
Propterea solitis viribus ille caret. 
20. The farmer gets busy. 
Area verratur; tergatur aranea aratro; 
Nunc adolete aras; aret arandus ager. 


21. The Workers’ Educational Association. 
His operis opus est libris: opera omnia Livi 
Quaerunt: dives opum tu, precor, adfer opem. 


22. A public nuisance. 


Galba truci lituo conterret litora; litem 
Intendam: Galbae littera tristis erit. 


23. The King’s Physician speaks. 
Per latus exacto lato dolet ense Latinus: 
Fer laticem; sordes vulnere taetra latet. 


24. The gourmet. 


Haec ovis est Ovidi: gallinae vescitur ovis: 
Cum dabit ova gregi pastor, ovabit ovis. 


25. The grass widower. 
Cum mare cur Mario comite ad mare pergere certum est? 
Lippa marita; oculis aura marina nocet. 
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EPICURUS—A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


‘I was never anxious to please the mob. I had never learnt the sort of thing 
they liked, and the things I knew were far removed from their perception,’ 


Epicurus, fragment 43. ‘Adoration of a genius is a great blessing—to his 
adorers.’ Id. Vat. xxxii. 


PICURUS comes at the end of a long line of philosophers, leading 
from Thales to Plato and Aristotle; and at first sight he compares 
unfavourably with even the least of these. There is not in him the same 
ardour for what is true and what is good ; and his intellectual attainments 
are far inferior. From Thales down to Democritus we have a list of 
splendid names of men who did solid work for the sciences and made 
solid contributions to knowledge; Epicurus’ science, if such it can be 
called, is a rehash of other men’s discoveries, sometimes arbitrarily 
altered to suit his own convictions. In Socrates we have the height of 
moral ardour; Epicurus puts virtue in its place, and keeps it there. 
With Plato and Aristotle, of course, he cannot stand a moment’s com- 
parison. In fact, in any summary of Epicurus’ teachings, weaknesses 
are bound to appear everywhere; it is only when we study his own 
writings that we begin to see his work from a new angle—to get an idea 
of where its value lies, and what was the secret of its success; for it was 
successful: the society of the Garden endured for many years after his 
death, and his doctrines gained adherents all over the known world. 
Epicurus was a voluminous writer. He is said to have written over 
three hundred treatises, including a work On Natural Science in thirty- 
seven books, and in all these writings there was not one quotation from 
another author—they were in his own words throughout. Of these 
writings we have only a very few specimens, mostly quoted in a Life 
of Epicurus which forms the Tenth Book of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives 
of the Philosophers. Here we find three of Epicurus’ letters ; a collection 
of aphorisms called KUpiai Adfa, Ruling Principles; and extracts from 
his numerous other writings. Besides these, we have extracts quoted 
by other authors, such as Plutarch and Stobaeus; and a collection of 
aphorisms newly discovered in 1888 by Wotke in a manuscript in the 
Vatican. These last, the new fragments, are very interesting ; the manu- 
script in which they were found is a fourteenth-century miscellany 
containing also the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, the Manual of 
Epictetus, parts of Xenophon and other works, and at the top of the 
Epicurus-fragments is written ’EtrixoUpou Tlpoopeavnois, ‘Exhortation 
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of Epicurus’. There are eighty-one precepts, of which all except thirteen 
are new. They add very considerably to our knowledge of Epicurus’ 
teaching and character; some of them seem to come from his private 
letters. He was evidently a good letter-writer, and sometimes chose 
this form for the exposition of his views. We have the already-mentioned 
three complete letters supposed to be written by Epicurus to different 
disciples, and two of these are regarded as certainly genuine, while the 
third very well may be. 

One of these letters, to a pupil named Herodotus, contains a summary 
of his whole scientific teaching; it is very long, and is difficult reading, 
for he meant it to be a handy outline for fairly advanced students; he 
had already written a summary for beginners and people who had no 
time to go deeply into the matter. The present summary is meant for 
people who have already made some progress. It deals with the structure 
of the universe, the Atomic Theory, the nature of the soul or vital 
principle, and the validity of sense-perception—all in rather confused 
order, and with many obscurities of detail; but everywhere he drives 
home the purpose of these inquiries—the attainment of peace of mind. 
The second letter was addressed to Pythocles, a young and handsome 
disciple of whom Epicurus was very fond; he wrote him other letters, 
in one of which he said: ‘I will sit down and wait for your lovely and 
god-like arrival’, and in another he gave him the following piece of 
advice: ‘As for every sort of culture, my dear soul, take to your yacht 
and flee away from it.’ In this letter, he offers Pythocles a substitute 
for ‘culture:’ he tells him all about the heavenly bodies, meteorology, 
and so on, and puts forward some very odd views on the study of science 
in general—how it should be done, and with what purpose. This letter 
may not be actually by Epicurus, but if it is not, it certainly is a summary 
of one of his writings, and is therefore very valuable. The third letter 
was written to a disciple called Menoeceus, but it was intended for the 
general public and is much clearer in style and more practical than the 
other letters. It sets out his ethical theory, that pleasure is the end of 
life, and explains exactly how this doctrine is to be understood. He 
corrects the mistaken ideas both of the common herd and of other 
philosophers, and shows the principles on which his own working 
model, the society of the Garden, was run. 

The Kupica Ad§cu, or Ruling Principles, appears to have been a sort 
of practical handbook for the use of the disciples—a guide to the art 
of living to the best advantage. 

With these materials it is possible to form a clear idea of what 
Epicurus taught, and what it was that attracted the pupils to the Garden. 
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Epicurus was always one of the most criticized of teachers; he asked for 
criticism, and he got it. Why? What is the worst that can be said 
of him? 

In the first place, it must be admitted that he cannot for one moment 
be accused of advocating sensuality ; of course this criticism was levelled 
at him, because of his doctrine that pleasure is the end of life; but this 
was a stupid misunderstanding that was bound to arise in the minds of 
people to whom pleasure means eating, drinking, and making love. 
Epicurus’ teaching on these lesser pleasures (as he thought them) was 
perfectly sane and candid; they take their place in a larger system. As 
he himself says in his letter to Menoeceus, 


‘When I maintain that pleasure is the end, I do not mean the pleasures of 
profligates and those that consist in sensuality, as is supposed by some people 
who are either ignorant, or disagree with me, or do not understand; I mean 
freedom from pain in the body and from trouble in the mind. It is not con- 
tinuous drinkings and revellings, nor the satisfaction of lusts, nor the enjoy- 
ment of fish and other luxuries of the wealthy table, which produce a pleasant 
life; no, it is sober reasoning, searching out the motives for all choice and all 
avoidance, and banishing mere prejudices, to which the greatest disturbances 
of the spirit are due.’ 


All the same, in spite of this clear explanation, neither he nor his school 
escaped the accusation that they spent their time in gross indulgence; 
and the result of these slanders was that Epicurus’ admirers defended 
him with equal exaggeration. They drew a picture of him as living a 
most austere and frugal life; they declared that he lived mostly on bread 
and water, and took cheese only occasionally as a special treat. They 
quoted from one of his letters, where he had written to a friend: ‘Send 
me some preserved cheese, so that when I feel like it I can have a feast’; 
and from another letter, where he wrote, ‘I am thrilled with pleasure 
~ in the body, when I live on bread and water; and I spit upon luxurious 
pleasures, not for their own sake, but because of the inconveniences that 
follow from them.’ Of course, the defence was as exaggerated as the 
attack ; Epicurus was no more an ascetic than he was a sensualist. But 
the charge of sensuality is certainly as false as any that could be brought 
against him, and his teaching on pleasure is easily the best part of 
his work. 

A much more reasonable charge that can be brought against him 
concerns his claims to originality, and his attitude to other men’s work. 
It has always been thought extraordinary that Epicurus, who obviously 
owes so much to the work of others, should nevertheless have claimed 
to be entirely his own teacher, and should have denied his indebtedness 
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to everybody, even to Democritus, whose writings made him a philo- 
sopher. If we take his doctrines separately, we find that they are nearly 
all borrowed from other thinkers; no one has ever used the results of 
other men’s research more freely, and there is nothing to show that he 
ever made or tried to make any contribution to the data of knowledge. 
The famous theory of Atoms, the work of Leucippus and Democritus, 
was taken over by Epicurus as if it were the very last word of science. 
Democritus knew that it was nothing of the kind; he knew the further 
problems that existed—for instance, he realized the existence of the 
problem of weight, the whole question of the initial attraction of atoms, 
and touched very nearly on what is now called gravitation; he left this 
to his successors to investigate. But Epicurus either settled such prob- 
lems out of his own head or ignored them altogether. Again, the theory 
of sense-perception is also borrowed from Democritus and Protagoras; 
Epicurus does not seem to have worked at the subject himself. Again, 
the explanations he gives of celestial and meteorological phenomena are 
all taken from one or other of the early scientists. But most remarkable 
of all, even his very ethical theories can be found already quite clearly 
indicated in the writings of Democritus; it was Democritus who said 
that imperturbability is the ideal state of mind, and that the criterion 
of the good is pleasure-pain; it was Democritus who said that religious 
fears are a curse, because they lead men to invent mistaken tales about 
the next world, and to pray to the gods for such things as health, when 
the power to attain it is in themselves; it was Democritus who spoke of 
a technique of living, which had to be learnt like learning to swim. 
Examples could be multiplied. 

All these things Epicurus calmly takes over; and then not only claims 
complete independence, but aiso castigates the original teachers of these 
views in the harshest terms. He called Democritus a fool, and Prota- 
goras his scribbler! Even Heracleitus, the greatest genius of the pre- 
Socratic thinkers, on whose style Epicurus modelled his own utterances, 
did not escape: Epicurus called him the Muddler (Kuxnt#s), in place of 
his usual designation, the Obscure (6 Zkoteivdés). We may well wonder 
at his audacity, and ask where he thought his own originality lay. 

The explanation, I think, is something like this: Epicurus did not 
claim to be a scientist; he did claim to be a philosopher, and more: he 
claimed to have given philosophy a new meaning. To him philosophy 
was not the search for truth, nor the search for virtue, but the search for 
happiness. He says at the beginning of his letter to Menoeceus: 


‘Let no one when young delay to study philosophy; let no one when he is 
old grow weary of the study. No one can be too early or too late in coming 
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to the consideration of his soul’s health. The man who says that the time of 
life for studying philosophy has not come, or that it has gone by, is like a man 
who says that his time for happiness has not yet come, or has gone by. We 
must therefore meditate and practise the things that produce happiness; for 
when happiness is with us, everything is ours; and when it is absent, we do 
everything to obtain it.’ 


Now that way of looking at things, that special emphasis on the im- 
portance of happiness, really is new, and it is this that gives Epicurus’ 
system its originality. This explains his dogmatism and the scorn he 
expresses towards his predecessors, even if it does not altogether excuse 
them. The truth is that Epicurus was like many other people whose 
gift and function it is to put forward a new point of view rather than 
new facts: he felt himself to be in possession of creative genius, and it 
seemed to him that those from whose work he borrowed were mere 
hacks, collectors of material that was of no use whatever unless it was 
arranged and illuminated by an inspired interpreter. Democritus might 
have thrown out a few remarks on the art of living, but he did not really 
understand it, because it was not his real concern; his concern was with 
the atoms, and what was the use of knowing about those unless you saw 
how such knowledge bore on the supreme consideration, the search 
for happiness? In Democritus’ own hands his science was worse than 
useless; it was a positive snare; it was a bad substitute for religion. 
That was why Epicurus was able to assert that he owed nothing to 
Democritus; he would support the claim with arguments such as we 
find in his letter to Menoeceus: ‘It would be better to follow the legends 
about the gods than to become a slave to the determinism of the natural 
scientists; the legends do suggest that there is some hope of getting 
round the gods by acts of worship; but science involves a law of neces- 
sity, and there is no getting round that by any means.’ Epicurus de- 
tested the idea of destiny, or inexorable law, or determinism; he argues 
fiercely against it in these terms: “The man who says that all things 
come to pass by necessity cannot refute the man who denies that all 
things come to pass by necessity; for he has to admit that this denial 
too comes to pass by necessity.’ This is one of the newly discovered 
Vatican fragments; another pithily says: ‘Necessity is an evil; but there 
is no necessity to live under the control of necessity.” To prove his 
freedom he took liberties with Democritus’ theories: Democritus’ atoms 
were strictly law-abiding; they came together by a law of attraction. 
But Epicurus allowed them to come together by a kind of caprice, which 
he called the ‘swerve’; and so, while wrecking the theory as a piece of 
science, he found room in his universe for the freedom of the will. 
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We see, then, that Epicurus was far from being languid or slip-shod. 
He was not only industrious, but vigorous and something of a fighter. 
Theoretically he puts happiness in the forefront of his system; practi- 
cally, he puts the art of living to the best advantage. His society of the 
Garden was a practical experiment showing these principles at work, 
and that is what gives it its great interest. He started his working-model 
in accordance with his principles, and filled out his principles from 
what he learnt from his working-model, his own life-long experience 
and observation of the little community at Athens, which everybody 
agrees was a great success. Let us now look at this working-model more 
closely, remembering all the time that its aim was the individual happi- 
ness of each of its members. 

The principle which bound the community together was 9iAia, 
friendliness or affection. He has a great deal to say about Philia. He 
said that of all the things designed by wisdom to produce the blissfulness 
of the whole life, the greatest by far is the acquisition of friendship. 
Friendship may and does start from the need of help; nevertheless it is 
desirable in itself. The idea of help is the very basis of friendship. It 
is, of course, contrary to the spirit of friendship to be always asking for 
help; to do that is to barter kindly feeling for a material return; but it is 
equally contrary to the spirit of friendship not to be ready to give help, 
for to do that is to destroy the expectation of good in the future. It is 
on this expectation, rather than on actual benefits received, that friend- 
ship flourishes; for, as he shrewdly observes, ‘It is not so much our 
friends’ help that helps us as the confidence of their help’. One of the 
most delightful of the Vatican fragments is a little paean in praise of 
friendship: ‘Friendship goes dancing round the world proclaiming to 
us all to awake to the praises of the happy life.’ 

Such was the bond that was to hold together the society of the 
Garden. But this happy relationship was possible only within the 
bounds of a small circle. Towards the unknown world of men outside 
it, one’s attitude could be nothing but suspicion. Epicurus believed 
that what we want in relation to our neighbours is protection. Towards 
this, the laws of human society and the particular state do something, 
for there does exist among civilized men a kind of compact not to harm 
or be harmed, which is what they mean when they speak of justice. 
This was the teaching of the sophists. He says, ‘Justice never is any- 
thing in itself’, but he also speaks of it as ‘the justice which arises from 
nature’. That is, though he will not agree that justice is an absolute 
virtue in the Platonic sense, nevertheless he is aware that it is an in- 


stinctive, not an artificial, agreement. He contrasts man with other 
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animals in this respect, saying: ‘For all those living creatures which 
have not been able to make compacts not to harm one another or be 
harmed, nothing ever is either just or unjust; likewise, too, for all tribes 
of men which have been unable or unwilling to make compacts not to 
harm or be harmed.’ He makes a distinction between justice in general, 
which is immutable, being the law of ‘mutual advantage in the dealings 
of men with one another’, and particular kinds of justice, or manifesta- 
tions of it, which vary from time to time or from country to country, 
The ‘general concept’ remains the same. It follows from this view that 
injustice is not in itself evil, but only in consequence of the fear of de- 
tection and punishment which must always be present in one who acts 
in secret contravention to the terms of the compact. To behave rightly 
is therefore necessary to individual happiness: ‘The greatest fruit of 
justice is serenity’, and ‘A man who causes fear cannot be free from fear.’ 
Once he goes so far as to suggest an absolute ideal: “The man who has 
attained the natural end of the human race will be equally good, even 
though no one is present.’ 

However, the social compact is not enough to ensure complete immu- 
nity from one’s neighbours. This immunity is highly desirable; a 
natural instinct in us craves for it, and anything is a natural good by 
which we can attain it. But some ways are better than others, because 
more efficacious. One of the commonest ways is to seek power—position 
and fame. But this is not a good way, for men find that when they have 
become famous and conspicuous they are no more safe from other men 
than they were before, and they may be a good deal less safe. The only 
sure way is to aim at a quiet life, in retirement from the world. If it is 
not possible for a man to live in complete retirement, he must be guided 
by what Epicurus calls ‘a certain force of expulsion’ in himself. This 
means that he must take careful stock of his environment; whatever it 
holds that has any kinship with himself, he can assimilate; if it holds 
anything that may endanger his peace, he must try to make it at least 
not actively hostile; but if there are things to which he cannot even do 
this, he will refrain from mixing with them, and expel from his life 
everything that it is of advantage to treat thus. But in the outside 
world, any environment is bound to be full of hostile forces; so that the 
best thing to do is to withdraw entirely, and live either by oneself, or 
better still, if possible, in a community where help and support will 
always be forthcoming. The motto of the Epicureans was Adée 
Bidoas, ‘Live unseen’, a motto obviously framed on the Delphic, yv@ 
ceoutév. This was a rule for everybody; but they themselves did 
even better: they ‘lived unseen’ in company. By this means another 
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great good is added to us: leisure. Nietzsche said that the man who 
had not two-thirds of his time to himself was a slave; Epicurus would 
have called him a prisoner. He says: “We must release ourselves from 
the prison of routine-work, private and public.’ Then, having time for 
everything, we shall do all our work gaily. 

In this way, then, the blessing of protection from the outside world 
was secured; the member of the society of the Garden did not trouble 
himself even about the opinion of his neighbours, except in so far as he 
risked falling into their power. Epicurus advised him not to trouble 
about praise: ‘Praise from others must come unasked; we must concern 
ourselves with the healing of our own lives.’ As for blame, the rule was: 
‘Let nothing be done in your life which will cause you fear if it becomes 
known to your neighbours.’ Cynical advice, certainly, and an attitude 
towards society which it very naturally resents. The Epicureans lack 
that sense of duty which drives people into taking up onerous tasks for 
the sake of being useful—the idea of service. In some people this idea 
of service is instinctive; in Epicurus it was not strong, and he dis- 
couraged it in his disciples, so that they spent what they had of it upon 
one another. All that they would do for society as a whole was to pro- 
claim their views about the right way to attain happiness. That is why 
the world has always valued them less highly than the Stoics. 

But let us not be self-righteous. Their experiment could only be 
carried out under the special conditions of isolation and security. Only 
by such means could they show what the life of a human being can be 
and ought to be if the faculties are allowed free play. They aimed at 
giving a practical demonstration of what Aristotle calls ‘right function- 
ing’ and declares to be happiness. Regarded in this way, their aim was 
laudable and a source of inspiration. It was not a piece of selfishness, 
but an attempt to follow out the idea of what we should now call self- 
development and self-realization—the complete life, as Epicurus himself 
called it. We must surely admit that we would willingly endow such a 
group of people ourselves, and give them leisure and research scholar- 
ships, if we thought that they could teach us anything new about the 
best possible way for a human being to live. And if anybody said that 
our research students were selfish and had too good a time, we should 
certainly put such an attitude down to nothing more or less than envy. 

What, then, were the results of the experiment? What did Epicurus 
discover about the nature of happiness, and the way in which it should 
be attained? He was no simple hedonist; he did not think you could 
build up the happy life out of a number of pleasurable moments, as his 
predecessor Aristippus had taught. All pleasure in itself is good; but 
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the secret of the happy life lies in choice and avoidance. Not every 
pleasure is to be chosen, not every pain is to be avoided. Judgement 
must be made by means of a calculation of advantages and disadvan- 
tages, present and future. The faculty that carries out the calculation 
is PpOvnols, practical wisdom. This Phronésis is a higher accomplish- 
ment than any abstract knowledge; it is the art of doing the right thing 
in any given circumstances. (This, by the way, was the view of the 
great educationist Isocrates, who died three years after Epicurus was 
born.) Phronésis will choose differently in different circumstances; but 
a few general rules can be given, such as that ‘the virtues are by nature 
bound up with the pleasant life, and the pleasant life is inseparable from 
them’. The reason for this is that virtuous pursuits alone have no 
aftermath of pain; in all others there is danger of unpleasant conse- 
quences. The criterion of choice and avoidance is pleasure; this, as the 
end of the whole life, means health of body and serenity of mind; or, 
put negatively, avoidance of pain and fear. Fear is the great disturber 
of the mind; Epicurus’ ‘serenity of mind’ did not exclude joy. His view 
was that ‘the limit of quantity in pleasures is the removal of all that is 
painful’; but that, as the Cyrenaics thought, there are two kinds of 
pleasure: ‘Freedom from trouble in the mind and from pain in the body 
are static pleasures, but joy and exultation are considered as active 
pleasures involving motion.’ When static pleasure is reached, pleasure 
cannot be increased in intensity; it can only be varied, and this is the 
function of the kinetic pleasures. 

Epicurus made a careful analysis of desires and their correspondent 
pleasures, and arranged them as follows: ‘Some desires are natural and 
necessary; some are natural and unnecessary; some are neither natural 
nor necessary, and these last are due to idle imagination.’ A particular 
example of the last-named is gluttony. ‘It is not’, he says, ‘the stomach 
that is insatiable, as is generally maintained, but the false opinion that 
the stomach needs an unlimited amount to fill it.’ Idle imagination, or 
error, comes in whenever we have a desire which, if not fulfilled, does 
not lead to a sense of pain. Failure to dispel this kind is not due to their 
nature, but to ‘the empty imaginings of man’. Epicurus is seeking to 
restate ‘moderation’ in terms of his own theory. He is quite sure, with 
Socrates, that ‘no one when he sees evil deliberately chooses it, but is 
enticed by it as being good in comparison with a greater evil, and so 
pursues it’. 

He places intellectual pleasures first, because ‘in all other occupa- 
tions the fruit comes painfully after completion; but in intellectual pur- 
suits pleasure goes hand in hand with knowledge. Enjoyment does not 
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follow comprehension; comprehension and enjoyment are simulta- 
neous.’ For the physical pleasures the general rule is, ‘We must not 
violate nature, but obey her. We shall obey her if we fulfil the necessary 
desires, including the physical, if they bring no harm to us; but we must 
sternly reject the harmful.’ He utters a warning against asceticism: ‘Do 
not think it unnatural that when the flesh cries out, the soul cries out 
too. The flesh cries out to be saved from hunger, thirst, and cold. It is 
hard for the soul to repress these cries, and dangerous for it to disregard 
nature’s appeal.’ ‘Frugality, too, has a limit, and the man who disregards 
it is no better off than the man who goes wrong through excess.’ He 
regards sexual pleasure as highly dangerous; to a pupil who wrote asking 
for guidance, he replied: 


‘You tell me that the stimulus of the flesh makes you too prone to the plea- 
sures of love. Provided that you do not break the laws or good conventions, 
and do not distress your neighbours or do harm to your body or squander your 
income, you may indulge your inclination as you please. But of course it is 
impossible not to come up against one or other of these barriers. The pleasures 
of love never did any one good, and he is lucky if they do him no harm, 


That was excellent advice for the young man in question; but else- 
where, Epicurus insists on giving the senses their proper share. He 
says, ‘I do not know how I can conceive the good if I withdraw the 
pleasures of love, and withdraw the pleasures of hearing, and withdraw 
the pleasurable emotions caused to sight by beautiful form.’ 

In his book on Ethics Epicurus scandalized his contemporaries by 
saying: “The beginning and the root of all good is the pleasure of the 
stomach; even wisdom and culture must be referred to this.’ He proba- 
bly intended to scandalize, for he had a perfectly sound logical defence: 
the mind must be serene in order to pursue knowledge; the first condi- 
tion of an untroubled mind is an untroubled stomach; absence of trouble 
is equivalent to pleasure; therefore wisdom and culture depend on the 
pleasure of the stomach. If he had written ‘health’ instead of ‘pleasure’, 
there would have been no scandal; but he was probably exasperated by 
the wilful misunderstandings or hypocrisy of his opponents. A similar 
impulse doubtless led him to make such provocative remarks as ‘I spit 
upon the beautiful and those also who vainly admire it, when it does not 
produce pleasure’. When looked at closely, this remark means very 
little; but the attention is arrested by the violent ‘spit upon’ (treootrTWw) 
with which he intentionally begins. Another such remark is: ‘We should 
respect beauty, virtue, justice, and so on, if they give pleasure; if they do 
Not give pleasure, we must bid them adieu’, where the studied noncha- 
lance of expression was surely meant to shock the idealists. Epicurus 
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spoke with the almost contemptuous freedom of one who had secured 
the immunity he recommended to others. We can believe him when he 
says: ‘I was never eager to please the mob. What pleased them, I never 
learnt; and what I knew was far removed from their perception.’ 

The little community, then, occupied itself with intellectual plea- 
sures, because these are the most agreeable. The subject chosen was 
‘Physics’, that is, natural science; and in particular the Atomic Theory 
of Democritus. Epicurus went to immense pains to collect and lay be- 
fore his friends the various explanations suggested by scientists to ac- 
count for natural phenomena. The reason for choosing science was that 
it offered rational explanations of everything, so that all mystery was 
done away with, and there was no longer any ground for superstitious 
fear, which is the great enemy of serenity. 

He is sometimes accused of not caring which of several explanations 
is the right one, so long as there is an explanation. But this is not true. 
He certainly says some very odd and controversial things about scien- 
tists who insist that a single explanation must be right; but these re- 
marks, downright and dogmatic as they are, do not apply to terrestrial, 
but only to celestial, phenomena—astronomy and meteorology. In the 
latter, he thought that distance made investigation impossible; we can 
give a number of explanations covering what we see, but we cannot in- 
spect the stars, thunder, and so on, as we can objects on the earth; and 
so there is no reason for accepting one out of several possible explana- 
tions, except the prejudice of the theorist. What we see is in some sense 
valid; what we infer can be erroneous; so that, as in the case of the 
heavenly bodies, where what we see cannot be the subject of closer ex- 
periment and inspection, no conclusive answer can be arrived at. The 
one important thing is to believe in the possibility of an explanation, and 
not arbitrarily choose one out of the many possible. He states this posi- 
tion very clearly in the letter to Pythocles: 


“To assign a single cause for these occurrences, when phenomena demand 
several explanations, is madness, and is quite wrongly practised by persons 
who are partisans of the foolish notions of astronomy, by which they give 
futile explanations of the causes of certain occurrences, and all the time do not 
by any means free the divine nature from the burden of responsibilities.’ 


Now that is quite just criticism of much Greek astronomy from Thales 
to Anaxagoras. It simply means that when Anaximander said: “The sun 
is a ring twenty-eight times the size of the earth’, he was guessing; that 
when Heracleitus said: “The sun is as big as it looks’, he was guessing; 
that when Anaxagoras said: “The sun is a red-hot stone about the size 
of the Peloponnese’, he was guessing; and that, given their method and 
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equipment, they were bound to guess; but that he was not bound to 
accept one out of these contradictory answers. What he does is to collect 
all these guesses, and to say, ‘One of these may be right, but you cannot 
tell which, if any; however, something of the sort must be right; any one 
of them is preferable to the old idea that the sun is a god, subject not to 
any law but to caprice.’ He insists, however, that the phenomena must 
govern the theory, not the theory phenomena. One must not ‘become 
enamoured of the method of the single cause, and groundlessly put the 
others out of court, without having considered what it is possible for us 
to observe and what not, and therefore desiring to observe what is 
impossible’. 

The last phrase gives away his weak point: he was too ready to decide 
that investigation was impossible; and so he never envisaged any im- 
provement in method and equipment, such as invention has since de- 
vised. And this was because his object was not knowledge but ‘peace of 
mind’. Having persuaded himself that peace of mind was attainable 
provided one realized that there was an explanation, he thought further 
investigation unnecessary, always assuming that the one right explana- 
tion is out of reach. He does not seem to have realized that to the mind 
enamoured of knowledge, no rest was possible so long as the right expla- 
nation remained unfound; and that to such a mind the attempt to hold 
several conflicting explanations at the same time without trying to decide 
between them would result in the profoundest disturbance. 

Science is therefore regarded as valuable primarily because it frees the 
mind from the fear engendered by mystery. In addition, he thought it 
an aid to the development of character. For ‘culture’, that is, a literary 
education, he had no use at all; but of a scientific training, he says: “The 
study of nature does not make men productive of boasting or bragging, 
nor apt to display that culture which is the object of rivalry with the 
many; it makes them high-spirited and independent, so that they pride 
themselves not on their circumstances, but on the good things of their 
own minds.’ 

The fear of mystery is thus disposed of. There were two other great 
sources of fear that remained to be dealt with—the fear of physical pain, 
and the fear of death. The fear of pain is dismissed in the following 
simple if not very convincing argument: if pain is severe, it is short; if 
very severe, it is soon ended by death; but if it is lingering, it is not 
severe. And of course we must be careful not to add to it by ‘vain 
imaginings’. The fear of death is more serious; the worst thing that 
could happen to the society of the Garden was the loss of a loved mem- 
ber. The argument against the fear of death is: death is not terrible, for 
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so long as we exist, death is not with us; and when death comes, we no 
longer exist. He gently deprecates grief at the death of another; the 
members of the Society, having procured complete immunity from their 
neighbours, ‘live most pleasantly with one another; and after they have 
enjoyed the fullest intimacy, they do not lament the previous departure 
of a dead friend, as though he were to be pitied’. We must give our 
attention to life while we have it: ‘We must laugh and study at the same 
time, and do our household duties, and employ our other faculties, and 
never cease uttering the sayings of the true philosophy.’ We must value 
life highly : ‘He is a little man in all respects who has many good reasons 
for quitting life.’ But when the time comes to die, our appreciation of 
life must be changed to a high contempt for what we cannot keep any 
longer. The true Epicurean can say, with Metrodorus, 

‘I have anticipated thee, Fortune, and entrenched myself against all thy 
secret attacks. We will not give ourselves up as captives to thee or to any 
other circumstance. When it is time for us to go, we will spit contempt upon 


life and all who vainly cling to it; we will leave life crying aloud in a glorious 
triumph-song that we have lived well.’ 


* OME of the poet HORACE, S. Antonio, Tivoli. To Be Let, 
Furnished. Bathrooms. Electric Light.’’] 


The Poet speaks: 


NuMQUAM meorum, O barbare, carminum 
Praecepta vitae perveniunt tibi 
Pagana, vel quanto furore 
Luxuriam rudis increparem? 


At Persicos me pectore simplici, 
Parvis retento scilicet in modis, 

Odisse nescis apparatus— 
Ut puero male gratus olim 


Dixi? Moratus tempore pristino 

Mecum volebat laetus omittere 
Gratas voluptates neque unquam 
Ingemuit Thaliarchus urbem. 


Nil expetebat praeter amabili 

Plenum Sabino ducere poculum 
Quo tempore ad Soracte, ponens 

Ligna foco, niveum stuperet. 
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Labuntur anni cum pede subdolo, 
Mutantur eheu! tempora. Quid velis? 
Non sufficit iam posterorum 
Nostra domus generi impudico. 


Nostri Sabini taeduit unici 
Iam sumptuosos, et medicamina 
Non sueta castae conditores 
Imposuere domo novantes. 


Non plus videbis ligna super foco 
Incensa noctu, namque benignius 
Per fistulas plenas vapore 
Ferre valet radiator aestus. 


Non plus lucernae Pallade lubricae 
Lautis olenti naribus ingruent: 
Electra bullam lux premendo 
Orbibus e vitreis renidet. 


Haec inseruntur, nec male, commodis 
Vitae, sed ipsi sordida sunt mihi: 
Numquam probabo, machinatis 
Balnea si pluviis coronant. 


Sed rem trahebam plus nimio dolens: 
Quo, Musa, tendis? Desine pervicax 
Referre mores (nil iuvabit) 
Praeteritos animo tenaci. 


Nunc rursus alta stat nive candidum 
Soracte. Quid si funicula greges 
Sursum viatorum feruntur? 
Temporibus simul est movendum. 


H. C. OULTON. 
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ROMAN STRATEGY AND TACTICS FROM 
509 TO 202 B.c. 


By kK. W. MEIKLEJOHN 
I. From 509 to 264 B.c. 


F Roman strategy and tactics in the fifth century we know 

little. It is probable that in the early part of this century, 
or at any rate under the kings, Roman tactics much resembled 
Homeric warfare, i.e. mounted infantry rode to the battle- 
field, dismounted, and then fought on foot. Certainly the origi- 
nal organization of the Roman army seems to have been in 
squadrons of celeres—presumably mounted infantry—assisted 
by the less well-equipped infantry proper. We do not know 
at what date Rome changed her system and developed an army 
of which the nucleus was heavy-armed infantry similar to the 
Greek hoplite. Tradition generally assigned the change to 
Servius Tullius, but it has been argued! that the change oc- 
curred in the middle of the fifth century and is to be connected 
with the election of tribuni militares consulari potestate (444) 
and the creation of the censorship (443); in that case the 
change from the defensive to the offensive in the wars of Rome 
with the Aequi and Volsci would be explained not only by the 
greater political unity obtained by the Valerio-Horatian laws 
but also by this tactical improvement. 

Hoplite tactics, as practised in Greece, seem to have been 
merely this: the army advanced against the enemy in a straight 
and solid line of infantry, with shields almost interlocked; there 
was no manceuvring—the battle was won by the side which 
kept its line intact. Such tactics were eminently suitable for a 
citizen-army ; initiative was at a discount; solidarity was all- 
important. Occasionally the stubborn battle of the hoplites 
would be decided by the outflanking of one army. This was 
rarely the result of manceuvring, but was caused by the natural 
tendency to edge away from the flank undefended by the 
shield, and it was not uncommon to find that each army out- 
flanked its opponent on the opponent’s undefended flank. 

In the Roman army only the first class, the wealthiest of the 

Nilsson, 7.R.S. xix. 1. 
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farmers, were required to equip themselves with full hoplite 
armour, a bronze or leather helmet, a shield, a cuirass and 
greaves, a spear and a sword. The second class had no cuirass, 
the third and fourth classes lacked defensive armour, the fifth 
were only armed with slings and stones. How such an army 
could form a cohesive front in battle it is not easy to see. Pre- 
sumably the first and second classes could form the main hop- 
lite line, while the third and fourth could be utilized as reserves 
or to give weight to the front line. The fifth would be used as 
a screen or for reconnoitring purposes. This, however, is only 
conjecture, as we have no reliable account of any battle fought 
with this formation. There is, however, one incident? recorded 
by a questionable tradition which illustrates the importance of 
solidarity in hoplite tactics. In 431 the dictator A. Postumius 
Tubertus put his son to death because he left his place in the 
line and engaged in a private encounter with an enemy, an 
encounter of the type common in Homeric fighting. 

Of strategy in the fifth century we can say more. The alli- 
ance with the Hernici shows sound strategic sense, because it 
allowed the Romans to split a wedge between their two great 
enemies, the Aequi and the Volsci. To keep their communi- 
cations with the Hernici open the Romans had to hold the 
Mons Algidus and the two towns which guarded it, Tusculum 
and Labici. As a result most of the fighting centres round 
these places. The mountaineers with excellent strategic sense 
drove their main attack on the joint between their two enemies, 
just as in 1918 Ludendorff originally intended the main Ger- 
man attack to fall upon the joint between the French and 
British armies. 

The alliance with the Hernici not only separated the Aequi 
and Volsci but enabled the Romans to operate on interior lines. 
The appreciation of the advantages of this principle is one of 
the most marked characteristics of Roman strategy, and was 
to a large extent responsible for the ultimate conquest of Italy. 
With one exception (during the Samnite War) the Romans 
seem throughout this period to have had a firm grasp of this 
principle. To carry it into effect they built up their network of 

? Livy, iv.29.5;cf. Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, ii,p.272; Nilsson, J.R.S. xix. 4. 
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colonies to secure every advance. Later they built military 
roads connecting the strategic points, much as in modern times 
we build roads on the North-West Frontier. Such roads, 
which expedite the movement of troops to a threatened point, 
are essential in mountainous country, and, if wisely planned, 
make it impossible for the mountaineer, whether Volscian or 
Pathan, to concentrate his forces as rapidly as the defender. 

One other war in the fifth century deserves notice. Some- 
where about 478 the Etruscans made a raid on Rome and occu- 
pied the Janiculum. Veii had always threatened such an attack, 
and had the power to make it down either bank of the Tiber, 
because the Veientines seem to have used Fidenae on the left 
bank as a kind of outpost threatening Latium. When the 
threat materialized, the Fabian gens seems to have planned a 
counter-stroke. They established a blockhouse on the river 
Cremera, which was presumably intended to cut communica- 
tions between Veii and Fidenae. It is probable that this move 
was to be the prelude to an assault on Fidenae that never oc- 
curred because the Fabii were caught in an ambush and the post 
on the Cremera had to be abandoned. In spite of the tactical 
failure, strategically the plan is one of considerable merit. It 
broke the enemy’s communications with a small but vital post, 
and left the way open for an attack on the post thus isolated. 

With the turn of the century there seem to have been some 
sweeping reforms in the Roman army. The first is that attri- 
buted to Camillus, who instituted pay for the troops engaged 
in the long siege of Veii. This was the first great siege under- 
taken by Rome and showed the weakness of a citizen-army, 
- which is unable to carry out a lengthy siege owing to the need 
for attention to the farm or to business. Though the reform 
was dictated by an immediate necessity, it established a prin- 
ciple which was in time to change the Roman forces from a 
citizen to a professional army. 

The disaster of the Allia seems to have convinced the Ro- 
mans that the old hoplite tactics were unsatisfactory. The 
hoplite line was useless for manceuvring, and once it was 
broken the battle was lost. Either as a result of this disaster or 
possibly after the defeats in the Samnite War the Romans 
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evolved a great improvement on the hoplite line. They drew 
up their heavy-armed troops in three lines, graded not by 
wealth but by age. The first line, the hastati, were the youngest, 
the second, the princtpes, would be men in the prime of life, 
while the triarit were the veterans. Each line instead of being 
one unbroken formation was drawn up in maniples (the men 
being eight deep) with gaps between each maniple. The second 
line covered off the gaps in the front line, the third the gaps 
in the second, thus making the formation later called the quin- 
cunx. The object of this was threefold: partly to ensure more 
cohesion in the various lines, which were now men of approxi- 
mately the same age and experience; partly to break the attack 
of an enemy advancing in one solid line; partly to allow the 
second and third lines to reinforce the lines in front. It also 
minimized the dangers from the two great bogeys of the hop- 
lite, irregularity of the ground and being outflanked. The line 
was now more flexible and the presence of clumps of brier or 
ditches or pot-holes in the line of advance need not destroy its 
formation, while a flank attack could be met by a change of 
front made easier by this formation in depth—provided, of 
course, that the flanking movement started before the third 
line was involved in the battle, before res ad triarios rediit, to 
quote the proverb. According to Livy’s account,' in each 
maniple of the front line were placed twenty men who had no 
defensive armour but carried a spear and gaesa—either to be 
thrown on the approach of the enemy or, more probably, to be 
held in front of the heavy-armed troops like the spears in the 
Macedonian phalanx. In view of the more open formation the 
heavy infantry were now armed with the oval scutum instead of 
the circular clipeus, and the pilum, a 6-foot throwing spear, was 
substituted for the hasta. 

This seems to have been in the main the battle formation of 
the Roman army until the reforms of Scipio Africanus. While 
it was an improvement on the hoplite system, the guincunx 
was still lacking in mobility. Cohorts? generally had maniples 


Livy, viii. 8. 
? It is uncertain when cohorts were introduced; possibly in 298 (Frontinus, 
Strat. i. 6.1), certainly by the end of the Punic War (Polybius, xi. 23.1). See 
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drawn from all of the three lines, with the result that the second 
and third lines could not operate independently of the first, 
Furthermore, there seems to have been very little attempt to 
train the subdivisions of the legion in acting by themselves, 
Too much depended on the commander of the whole force to 
allow the legion to be really mobile. Lastly, although light- 
armed troops (velites) and cavalry existed and were part of the 
legion, they were not trained to operate independently. They 
were merely covering forces to guard the flanks or disorganize 
the enemy’s attack before the heavy-armed troops got to work. 
In spite of these defects the Roman system was proved to 
possess solid advantages at Sentinum and in the battles of the 
Pyrrhic War. It was not until the Romans were faced by the 
genius of Hannibal that the weaknesses of their military system 
were discovered. 

With the Samnite War we can get a firmer grasp of Roman 
strategy. The Samnites were a difficult people to conquer. 
They used their knowledge of their own mountains to the full, 
and operated in small bands—maniples. For close fighting they 
were equipped as well as the Romans, for they carried a large 
oblong or oval shield, greaves on the left leg, a short sword and 
a pilum for throwing. Rome, however, had the advantage of 
the ‘big battalions’: she also had competent cavalry lent by the 
Campanian cities. Her strategy was therefore to entice the 
Samnites into battle in the plains in order to inflict a crushing 
defeat on their main army. Above all things, she must avoid 
a major conflict in the mountainous country where her numbers 
and her cavalry would be comparatively useless. 

With the object of isolating the Samnites and forcing them 
to fight on two fronts Rome made an alliance with some of the 
Apulians. This alliance, however, violated the principle of 
keeping the Roman armies on interior lines, because the Sam- 
nites now had the advantage of being able to strike at either 
Campania or Apulia. Particularly vulnerable was the town of 


Parker, Roman Legions, p. 28. In any case the second line was too closely 
connected with the first to allow of independent manceuvring. 

3 This section is heavily indebted to Professor Adcock’s masterly recon- 
struction of the Samnite War in C.A.H. vii. 581 ff. See also for further details 
E. T. Salmon, 7.R.S. xix. 12 ff. 
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Luceria, allied to Rome, which guarded the way to Apulia 
along the Adriatic coast. In 321 Gavius Pontius, the Samnite 
general, used his advantage brilliantly by causing a false mes- 
sage to reach the Romans to the effect that the Samnite army 
was in Apulia. The Roman consuls decided to cut across the 
heart of Samnium from Campania with the object either of 
relieving Luceria from attack or of engaging the Samnite army 
in the Apulian plains. On their way they were trapped in the 
narrow pass of the Caudine Forks, where they were unable to 
use either their cavalry or the full weight of their infantry. 
During the Caudine Peace the Romans strengthened them- 
selves in Apulia and in Campania, where some towns revolted 
after Caudium, but in 315, when the war began again, they 
were still operating on exterior lines, and as a result suffered 
another serious disaster. While Papirius Cursor was taking 
colonists to Luceria and Publilius Philo was in Campania, the 
Samnites burst through into the Liris valley. Fabius Rullianus 
collected a scratch army from Rome and marched out to engage 
the Samnites. He was heavily defeated at Lautulae. This was 
the one blot on an otherwise brilliant career. Militarily speak- 
ing, it would have been wiser for him to wait in Rome on the 
defensive until the two consular armies could converge on the 
Samnite force. He was no doubt forced to leave Rome on 
political grounds, because it would be extremely dangerous to 
leave a Samnite army to ravage the Liris valley between Rome 
and Campania and thus increase the disaffection among the 
Roman allies. In 310 Fabius recovered his prestige by a 
brilliant strategic move. The Etruscans were besieging Sutrium 
in south Etruria. Rather than attempt the direct relief of the 
colony he took his army over the Monte Cimini into central 
Etruria, thus cutting the Etruscan army off from its base. The 
results were the raising of the siege of Sutrium and the capitu- 
lation of a number of Etruscan cities. Again, in 296, Fabius 
showed his sound strategic sense. The Samnite general, 
Gellius Egnatius, had engineered a great coalition of Samnites, 
Gauls, Umbrians, and Etruscans. While this encircled Rome 
it allowed her once more to operate on interior lines. Fabius, 
rather than concentrate on the defence of Rome or the control 
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of Etruria, decided that it was fatal to lose the initiative, and, 
leaving the reserves to garrison Rome, marched with the other 
consul, Decius, up the ‘Tiber and Nar valleys past the newly 
founded colony of Narnia, and so over the Apennines. They 
failed to stop the junction of the Samnite and Gallic armies, 
but at Sentinum the tactical efficiency of the Roman army 
secured a decisive victory which not only drove back the Gauls 
and Samnites but ended any danger of an Etruscan revolt. 


So far the Romans had been able to rely on two great advan- 
tages in their Italian wars—the strategic advantage of operating 
on interior lines and the tactical advantage of possessing a 
well-disciplined army which was more than a match for a 
Celtic charge or a less united force of mountaineers. With the 
advent of Pyrrhus Rome faced an entirely different problem. 
She still retained her strategic advantage of inner lines and 
secure bases, but her guincunx was now called upon to deal with 
the Macedonian phalanx, a solid body of highly trained troops 
which advanced behind a veritable hedge of spears. Against a 
hoplite army it was invincible. It remained to be seen whether 
it would be able to shatter the more open Roman formation. 

Pyrrhus, whom Hannibal called his master in tactics, had 
grasped the principle which many of Alexander’s successors 
forgot—that the phalanx alone was not decisive; it needed to 
be supported by cavalry and light-armed troops who were to 
exploit the gap in the enemy’s line made by the phalanx. The 
chief weakness of the phalanx is its uselessness on really broken 
ground, where it cannot keep its solid formation. Pyrrhus 
therefore had to fight in open country where he could use 
cavalry, elephants, and phalanx with full effect. Further, he 
must fight a pitched battle as soon as possible, and by a decisive 
victory undermine the loyalty of the Roman allies. The Ro- 
mans were not averse to an early decision; a war of attrition 
was not practicable in view of the uncertain loyalty of some of 
the recently conquered allies. They offered battle at Heraclea. 
Pyrrhus used his elephants on the flank where their chief 
weapon, their smell, could be exploited to the discomfiture of 
the inexperienced Roman cavalry. The elephants and the 
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cavalry were to secure the phalanx from being outflanked. This 
they succeeded in doing, and the phalanx broke through the 
Roman line. In doing so, however, it seems to have lost some 
of its own solidarity owing to the deliberate gaps in the quin- 
cunx formation. At any rate, Pyrrhus lost far more men than 
he could spare. 

His sudden dash on Rome merely showed the success of 
Rome’s organization of her allies. None of the key-points fell 
to Pyrrhus, and without a siege-train he was as powerless as 
Hannibal after Trasimene. His one hope was to force another 
decisive battle in the next year which would shatter Roman 
military prestige completely. Yet, though he marched up the 
Adriatic coast, thus threatening Venusia and Luceria and 
coming dangerously near the newly conquered Samnite terri- 
tory, the Romans refused to fight in the plains of Apulia, and 
the battle of Asculum was fought in wooded and rough coun- 
try, which forced Pyrrhus to modify the phalanx by inserting 
between its companies maniples of Samnites and Lucanians. 
While this extended his line it gave it more mobility and mini- 
mized the dangers of rough country. In spite of this the first 
day’s fighting was indecisive. On the second day Pyrrhus se- 
cured more open ground for the battle; his phalanx pushed 
the Roman centre back, but it retired in fairly good order to the 
fortified camp. This Pyrrhus failed to take. 

This indecisive battle proved that the only possibility of 
conquering the Romans lay in a prolonged war in which Pyr- 
thus would have to use the assistance of every ally he could 
procure. For this he had no patience. The Romans had just 
made an alliance with a power who might have given Pyrrhus the 
help he needed—Carthage. He therefore gave up the Italian 
venture, crossed to Sicily, failed there also, and came back to 
Italy for one last attempt. But now, thanks to the energetic 
efforts of the Romans, there were no barbarians to assist him. 
Yet he saw a chance of defeating the two Roman forces in 
detail. Manius Curius was in Samnium guarding the eastern 
passes into Campania, Cornelius Lentulus was somewhere in 
Lucania. Pyrrhus attacked Curius, who drove back his onslaught 


and captured some of the elephants. Curius was already superior 
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to Pyrrhus in numbers, and when Lentulus came to his assist- 
ance the Greek general withdrew to ‘Tarentum. 

The greatest general of the time had been defeated by bar- 
barians. He had lost chiefly because of the strength of the 
Roman colonial system and the weakness of the support given 
him by his Italian allies; but perhaps no little credit goes to 
the tactical advantages of the quincunx, which was somewhat 
more mobile than the phalanx and could give ground without 
breaking. Moreover, Pyrrhus’ own 3,000 cavalry and his allied 
horse were not the equal of Alexander’s highly trained cavalry 
with which the latter turned the scale in most of his battles. 
Their victory over Pyrrhus made the Romans into a Mediter- 
ranean power ; their new campaigns would introduce a strategic 
factor of which they had so far had no experience—the sea. 


To be continued 
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FRAGMENTA PARONOMASTAE INCERTI 


[It is hoped that the following will be as useful for the Greek teacher as Ludus Elegiacus 
was for the Latin.—Eb.] 


1. How Clytemnestra slew Agamemnon. 
2. The golfer addresses his ball. 
o” SpSv ywpotwta trépa. 
3. A dilatory butler. 
Tov olvov, oe THA’ Eyyel KTEVdd. 
4. Another dilatory butler. 
Apuoce Tov Trifou 
5. Perseus has been warned. 
oc Swis poBoov. 
6. A difficult patient. 
iatpov Trap|excAouv’ Ti Aci; 
7. Road repairs. 

Eorye’ TeKTov’ EAN’ &Ewv Apdpoo. 

8. The coward. 
iAcov tiv’, Poddv. 

9. The trespasser. 

TATAV pou Trap& voyov, Adoeis Aixas. 
10. Making a night of it. 

Epaived’ 

11. The balloonist issues instructions. 
12. Philoctetes’ complaint to Neoptolemus. 
évdogioas Biou pe, TOU oTepav. 
13. Neoptolemus restores to Philoctetes his own bow. 
XElpev Tis OU GE10s Bids. 
14. A good Samaritan. 
“trl Koith Trrw dv, &v 
15. The son of Castor speaks. 
Geios pév Oeios, Moos 


16. Neon’s adventures. 
véwov veworti Trpds Tov év vedov 
&yxiot’ véoov veddv Néoov. 
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17. An unverified reference. 
7) TOU Aeivos Av Acids Adyos. 
18. After the accident. 
iatpdv AeUpo, trpds 
19. The squire at the flower-show. 
KpIvev dydva KaAAiotov Kpivoov. 


20. Obedience. 
érrei KexerKas, DoiBe, Erret. 
21. A rough crossing. 
pep’ UAartos cyyeiov TrAgwv. 
22. A Philistine. 
23. The housemaid’s wages. 

Apoyuty Ads, Tov olkov eV Kopi}. 


24. The insurance agent makes inquiries after the fire. 
ei Tt oddv ET” EoTI Odv. 


25. St. Elmo’s fire. 
Aidoxopor trpétrovar Td Bed 
26. Keeping out the cold. 
xeip’ Emridv eiAas, Erriov oivou pétpa. 
27. A treacherous guide. 
el treicetou KAgoovi, treiceton. 
28. Samson to Delilah. 

&ppnta ool y’ aA’, cos Epdd oefev. 
29. The C.I.D. makes inquiries. 
Exteive Tis Exteive Ss KAUN. 
30. Greyhound racing: the last competitor arrives. 

31. A farmer complains of the weather. 
dos Ues, pryoto’ Ves. 
32. Dog-days. 
yuxi) yeynda, yijv wuxn 
33- The die-hard. 
els Travtas ious els Trpds Evvecr. 
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34. A false alarm. 
ti Tpeis; KUvEs TpEIs KOUXI KépBepos. 
35. The doctor prescribes. 
TrAciv 7) AwAey’ pe TrAciv. 
36. Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
yépwv 62’ éotiv, ppovTizer yepdv. 
37. RIP. 
TEVIKEV, OUAE MAS TAAaS. 
38. Why Heracles went to Nemea. 
Agoov Néueios E€€trAnooe Tov Aewv. 
39. A breach of etiquette. 
Geis GOAa, OU TOVAE Heis Apdpov; 
40. Big game hunting. 
Eppwyev copds Eopn€ev Adoov. 
41. A pious benefactor. 
vadv, eikooiv pds eikdotv. 
42. An old wives’ remedy. 
Strds TpayuTHTa Tis Strds. 
43. The general receives his instructions from the War Office. 
évAdv otpéteup’ ’Apyeiov elpy’ Evaov TrdAEws. 
44. Cruelty to a cripple. 
oxitravas os Trap’ GtroAos Tptracas. 
45. A teetotaller’s rash act. 
Tov olvov, ov viv Exel. 
46. Blasphemy rebuked. 
&pa gotiv evoeBijs dpc; 
47. Achilles receives his death-blow. 
Trikp& yAwxis Etpwo” TrdAca. 
48. A rest cure. 
Xwpd trpds “Apyos, dpyds yevdd. 
49. A week-end at Tempe. 
50. The Royal Box. 
Eveipev, dos éveiuev Bpdvous. 
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SOLUTION TO GREEK CROSSWORD 


PALL 
[70] 1 FHISIOITIA 
PALI |X] HIP 
BAINIA|LY| A PAR al | 
PANO 1 KPPARALA 
MALL 
PITA 
PO; IN| 
NOTES 
Cymbeline. 2. Ph.936. 4. El. 622. 5. O.T. 636—Othello, U1. iii. 215. 
O.C. 470. 36. Ph. 436. 37. Anagrams payor 39. What is T th? 


Kv(idia). W. M. 


Correct solutions have been received from Mr. D. Barker, Woodruff Avenue, Hove; 
Mr. E. B. Ceadel, 55 Valleyfield Road, S.W. 16; Mr. C. Ewan, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Bristol ; Mr. L. E. Eyres, Ampleforth College, York ; Sir P. J. Macdonell, 
Gatehouse of Fleet, Scotland ; The Rev. A. R. Millbourn, Colston’s School, Bristol; 
and H.N.P.S., Tonbridge. 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—GENERAL 


14 
16 17 18 

20 4 
2 23 24 
5 26 7 28 iam 
30 32 33. 934 

837 138 

40 4 

43 4 45 946 
47 [49 [50 
52 
56 


Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4. 


CLUES 


ACROSS: 1. This witch without a quiver could transform herself into Pompey’s wife. 14. ‘Quod nostri 
caelum memorant!’ 15. Paradoxically, a patron of the B.B.C. 16. Always had the last word. 18 and 17. 
‘ tasse—est’ (not the National Health Council’s motto). 19. Or the reverse. 20. A perfect present. 
21. Where you'll be when she wants you. 22 rev. Result of foot and mouth disease? 24. Figure con- 
structed of cones. 25. Enclitic. 26. Destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus—begun as in spelling bee. 28. Had 
to be said twice to the famous Memmius. 30. = 56 and 49. 32. You may be right either way. 34. Assorted 
nuts provide vendor with. 35. A jar was thus begun with Horace. 37. Attitude of despot to solid minded 
citizen. 39. Pop? 40. Write at once; if it occurs again there will be an exclamation and daddy will be 
upside down. 41. Diana III is up the wrong way. 43. If I become the object of my reverse, it is labour in 
vain. 44. The waves first felt such alders (nom.). 46-27. You will lay aside this historian if muddled. 
47. Where to dismiss anybody with a flea in his ear. 48. Raised alarum by noise thereof. 51. Advice to 
overfed goats. 52.“There!’ said the mouse as he ran up the clock. 54. It makes a great difference whether 
Davus or, say, Oedipus does. eee of Orestes. 56. See 30. oe : 
DOWN: 1. A wife’s courage (three words). 2. Last to be dragged on board (Ov. Met. xiii). 3. His father 
pursued a lady into the sea. 4. Possible birthplace of Love—look in 1 across. 5. Part of Thessaly or 
sheepskin made of Thales’ birthplace. 6. Seneca without lime. 7. Sunday best. 8. Where the Christians 
might look for trouble (two words). 9. ‘Dum amnes—rumpuntur fontibus.’ 10. What the careful robin 


loves to do while the delver does its . 11. Channel report by hero of 13. 12. ‘Isabile, eres ago 


Fortibus es—.’ 13. Motto for Roofclimbers (two words). 23. Cartographer from 5’s anagram. 27. 
that would have been left of a murderer if he had dropped with the rope. 28. 36 had one. 29. Of a 
: an tribe. 19 and 31-25. Would a Roman lady thus end a business letter? 33. Impersonal determina- 
tion. 36. Held the ships by a fluke. 37. King of Messene who took part in the Calydonian boar hunt. 
# It’s something freezing; if not, farewell. 42. Invitation to new magistrates in 51. 45 rev. ‘—ac mox 
iberi devectus.’ 49. See 30. 50. What’s a prawn without ashe? 53. Well, to be sure! T. W. M. 
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LITERATURE 


**The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. Edited by T. F. Hicuam 
and C. M. Bowra. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. cxii+-781. 8s. 6d, 


The interest which was aroused by the publication in 1930 of the Oxford Book of Greek 
Verse will be rekindled by this companion volume, arranged on the same lines and in 
the same order. It includes a concise and illuminating introduction on the development 
of Greek poetry by Mr. Bowra, and a scholarly and comprehensive essay on T'ransla- 
tion by Mr. Higham, which should be of great value to English metrists as well, for it 
draws on a very wide range of English examples and writers to illustrate both the diffi- 
culties of translation and the features akin to both languages. The 706 extracts have 
been translated by over 120 writers, who have naturally employed the greatest variety 
of metres and rhythms: in some cases (e.g. T. E. Lawrence and Samuel Butler) a prose 
version has been chosen; many others have been made specially for this publication. 
To be able to compare translations of Homer by Pope and Bridges, even if not of the 
same extract, is extraordinarily valuable; to see the approach to Aristophanes of Swin- 
burne and Mr. Higham, or to Euripides of Gilbert Murray and Mr. Bowra, is to gain 
an insight into both the poet’s and the translator’s minds. There are some delightful 
and original contributions from Mr. Highet and Mr. Jack Lindsay who have cut adrift 
from more conventional and traditional methods. As a constant companion and a book 
for frequent reference and perusal, this is one of the most stimulating and valuable 
classical works which the Oxford Press has produced for a long time. 


Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by M. 
PLaTNAUER. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. xix+Text+186. 65. 


The appearance of a series of editions of Euripides’ plays by Oxford teachers of classics 
is an event to welcome almost with acclamation. It is curious that while few authors 
have been so much discussed lately as Euripides, few have been so little edited in 
detail. The ordinary student will no longer find the difficulty he has had in gaining 
access to the results of Euripidean scholarship and elucidation of the text established 
by Professor Gilbert Murray. 

In each volume there is to be an introduction, text, and commentary. This one 
gives a separate metrical scheme as well. Mr. Platnauer’s introduction contains a 
succinct, but very short, passage of literary criticism, and a much longer exegesis of 
all that can be learnt of the Iphigenia myth and of the date of composition. These are, 

as might be expected, admirably scholarly and lucid, and are of the greatest interest— 
particularly, I feel, in assessing the actual contribution made by Euripides to the total 
literary result in this curious new happy ending to the Orestes story. 

When we come to the commentary, we are told by the publishers that ‘the com- 
mentaries will give a thorough, though brief treatment of textual problems and gram- 
matical and metrical difficulties, and an elucidation of puzzling and disputed passages. 
But alike in commentary and introduction, attention will be paid to the literary and 
dramatic aspects of the play and its relation to Greek life and thought. It is hoped 
that the volumes will be of value to the advanced scholar, to the undergraduate, and to 
the sixth-form pupil.’ In actual fact this must prove no easy task, particularly when it 
comes to combining brevity with textual criticism, the interests of the sixth-form pupil 
with those of the advanced scholar. This volume seems to me to be eminently ‘on the 

side of the angels’. Textual criticism is most necessary, can be fascinating and may, 
I darkly suspect, become a vice. In any case, it is a pity its results cannot be at least 
partially isolated. A commentary in three ‘layers’ might add to the expense of produc- 
tion, but would make it possible to separate elucidation of the given text, literary or 
other criticism, and (in the lower part of each page) criticism of the text and its implica- 
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tions. Alternatively differing founts of type might be employed. As it is the (compara- 
tively few) valuable notes on the literary and dramatic side tend to be lost in the 
dominating mass of probable and possible emendations. 

There are good notes of the literary or illustrative kind, e.g. on 1. 512 (ox éxcov éxedv), 
1430 (oxoAoTriapés), 1266, an instance in which textual and other criticism might not 
be easy to separate, and 1195 on one of the instances of ‘irony’, most of which go 
unmentioned, though Euripides’ use of it might seem worth discussion. 

We are spared Wecklein’s 27 emendations at 1. 1120, and 20 at 1. 912; but some of 
the textual difficulties seem exaggerated (97, 284, 558, though here the note is dedicated 
to the sceptical, 1010, 1386), though Mr. Platnauer is often commendably conservative 
(e.g. 1211) and also rightly mistrusts Professor Murray in more than one place (e.g. 
1066). 

The metrical notes and scheme are valuable and interesting. Here again it may be 
questioned whether the object of clarifying the rhythm for the majority of readers is 
served by some of the terminology, which in this subject seems to become more and 
more specialized and, I venture to think, at times needlessly difficult. Again the 
suggestion ‘anapaestic tripody’ at 394 seems unnecessarily misleading, and difficulties 
such as this and 1. 1273 might be more easily soluble if the passages are regarded as 
variations on a trochaic rhythm. 

The whole book is full of scholarly accuracy and completeness. But while not 
seeking to lower so unbending a standard, I cannot refrain from putting in a plea for 
those whose reading of Greek literature may need more on the side of artistic inter- 
pretation. 


*The Prosody of Terence (St. Andrews University Publications, No. XL). 
By W. A. Larptaw. Humphrey Milford, 1938. Pp. 138. 5s. 


In his large book on Early Latin Verse (1922), the late Professor Lindsay took little 
account of Terence on the ground that the text of that author was not sufficiently well 
established; but after he had published the new Oxford Terence (1926) on the basis 
of Kauer’s collations, the way was open for a detailed study of Terentian prosody. 
Dr. Laidlaw has undertaken this task and performed it with skill, thoroughness, and 
sound judgement. Metrical studies can never rank high in the list of exciting, or even 
of readable, books; but the prosody of the comic poets is worth careful investigation 
for the light it throws on the pronunciation of colloquial Latin. Scarcely a page of the 
book is without its testimony on this topic, and the individual points can easily be 
traced by the aid of a word-list and an index. Throughout the book Dr. Laidlaw com- 
pares the practice of Terence with that of Plautus and shows that the younger writer 
does not differ significantly from his predecessor. J. F. M. 


HISTORY 


**Everyday Life in Roman Britain. By Marjorie and C. H. B. QuENNELL. 
London: Batsford, 1937 (2nd edit.). Pp. 120. Illustrations, 123. 5s. 


The issue of this second edition reminds us of the breaking up of a partnership which 
has done so much to give history a new view-point. Mr. C. H. B. Quennell before he 
died in 1935 had rewritten the original introduction of this book but had not had time 
to write that chapter which the first edition has since needed, summing up the various 
aspects of the Roman occupation and supplying important omissions in the original 
work of 1924. This has now been done by Mr. Edmund Vale, who touches upon the 
excavations at Richborough, Hadrian’s Wall, and the Vallum, upon the Foss Way and 
Uriconium, and this brings the edition up to date. Several excellent photographs of 
the Foss Way, of Richborough, Caerleon, and Uriconium have been added and the 
original map of Roman Britain redrawn with a gain in clearness in the showing of the 
road system. 

The work lays no claim to be a literary masterpiece, but its appeal as an intimate 
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conversation-piece about all those interesting details of life which the ordinary history- 
books miss, is irresistible. We feel that we must ‘take that hour’s run in the car’ to 
see the things that have inspired our author’s enthusiasm. The illustrations are daring 
(we are actually told to take them with a grain of salt), but the attempt was eminently 
worth while. They are one of the outstanding features of the book and help to keep 
explanatory text down to the minimum. 

When we read that ‘no boy or girl can hope to understand the development of 
English architecture and everyday things, unless they know something of Greek and 
Roman everyday life and things. These we suggest might come first, and the literature 
be reserved for those who can be expected to benefit by it’, we may agree or disagree, 
as the case may be, but we realize that here is a book which makes a strong case of the 
author’s plea. 

If the emphasis in the book is upon architecture and occasionally the explanation of 
mechanical problems is not clear and simple enough for the layman, we must remember 
that Mr. Quennell was an architect by profession before he became an historian and that 
it is difficult for the professional to come down to the level of the amateur. 


***The Romans in Britain. By R. W. Moore. London: Methuen, 1938. 
Pp. 214, map, 7 illustrations. 6s. 


This volume, which modestly calls itself a selection of Latin texts with a commentary, 
is in fact a synoptic history of the Roman occupation right down to A.D. 428. The ex- 
tracts chosen are from Caesar, Tacitus, Suetonius, Frontinus, the Historia Augusta, 
Eutropius, Ammianus, Bede, and Gildas; about forty inscriptions are inserted in their 
proper context, and relevant passages from Strabo, Dio Cassius, and Zosimus are 
translated. The commentary is extremely valuable, both for its help in translating, its 
information on antiquities, and in its threading together of the narrative. There is a 
good introduction on ancient writers and archaeological evidence, a bibliography, and 
a map which is perhaps less clear in detail than it might be. The whole compilation is 
interesting, it has been made with exemplary care and industry, and its compre- 
hensiveness should do much to extend the knowledge of and interest in Roman Britain | 


* Ali Pasha and Great Britain. By J. W. BAGGALLY. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. 
Pp. 95. 45. 6d. 
To most British readers little is known of events in the Levant between Napoleon’s 
descent on Egypt and Duckworth’s forcing of the Dardanelles. Mr. Baggally’s Ali Pasha 
and Great Britain adds to our knowledge by linking up the important strategic con- 
ceptions centring during those years upon the Ionian Islands with the personal fears 
and ambitions of the Albanian pasha, who is more usually connected with the story of 
the Greek Revolt. A very clear picture is given alike of the interplay of diplomatic and 
naval forces and of their Albanian background, while the hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments quoted form a useful addition to the original information increasingly being 
made available for the study of the Napoleonic period. 
The book is well indexed and its form generally pleasing. 


*Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome. By G. JENNISON. Man- 
chester: University Press (Publ. CCLVIII), 1937. Pp. xii+-209. 109 illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. 


The combination of classical scholar and trained zoologist is so unusual that the present 
book must be unique of its kind. Mr. Jennison’s work begins with a brief discussion 
of tame animals in Greece, and then describes the zoological interests of Ptolemaic 
Egypt, referring particularly to elephants ; three chapters are devoted to the growth and 
development of shows and games under the Empire, with mention of the animals led 
in triumphal processions and the various extravagances of the later emperors. Then 
follow accounts of the birds, animals, fishes, reptiles which the amateur might keep, 
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with the rather interesting note that not until well on in the Empire were house-cats 
ordinarily found in Rome, though monkeys were household pets by the end of the 
third century B.c. The author goes on to describe methods of capture and transport, 
the development of the arena, especially the Colosseum, and of the provincial amphi- 
theatres, more than seventy of which have been found. 

Throughout this book there is evidence of immense research and reading; Aristotle 
and Pliny, Aelian and Varro, Columella and the Historia Augusta, as well as the Digest 
and Codex are all put under tribute, together with modern authorities. Mr. Jennison’s 
practical experience enables him to speak with unusual authority and has produced an 
unusual book, of great value particularly for research and for references only to be 
found in obscure and unfamiliar authors. 


**The Mind of the Ancient World. By H.N. WeTHERED. London: Longman, 
Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xv-+302. 12s. 6d. 


The title of this book is a trifle misleading—possibly even a trifle discouraging. The 
book is in fact a study of Pliny’s Natural History with copious and agreeable excerpts 
from Philemon Holland’s famous and charming translation. A glance at the list of 
contents should attract any prospective reader: who could resists the lure of ‘Fabulous 
Creatures’, ‘Many Inventions’, ‘Magic and Religion’, ‘Architecture and the Seven 
Wonders’, to quote only a few of the eighteen chapters? As an encyclopaedia it would 
scarcely maintain the reputation it had at its publication, or the rather different one 
it acquired in medieval times, but it has an historical value as a record of contemporary 
knowledge and beliefs, and as an entertainment it has a merit which the author would 
probably be the last to appreciate. Mr. Wethered has produced a book that was worth 
the labour, and non-learned readers will find much in it to interest them. But why has 
the author, on page 186, so unnecessarily bowdlerized the beaver? G. I-C. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


***4 First Latin Course. By C. M. Fipp1an. London: Martin Hopkinson, 
1936. Pp. 180. 4s. 6d. 


This book, designed to cover the ground prescribed for ‘Common Entrance’, aims 
modestly at overcoming ‘what perhaps is the greatest difficulty’ in teaching Latin, ‘the 
avoidance of the dullness which too often makes the early stages repulsive to the 
pupil’. Much of the hackneyed material (says the Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in an Introduction) which made the old grammars wearisome has been aban- 
doned. Yet the pages still have a faintly Victorian odour, which the regular use of js 
does not help to dissipate. Seven useful exercises on the analysis of the English sen- 
tence into Subject, Verb, and Object come before a word of Latin is mentioned; the 
cases are introduced gradually, and difficult rules or usages are preceded by a number 
of Latin examples, translated on the opposite page. This is excellent, unless explana- 
tions are added (as on pp. 82, 83), when confusion results. 

On the plea that a boy’s earliest reading will be narrative, only the 3rd person of 
verbs is learned for the first forty exercises; for all that the exercises require, the other 
persons need not be learned till the end of the book, where alone they occur in a single 
section on Questions and Commands. 

A curious infelicity of expression, if nothing worse, sometimes appears in the 
explanations : 

e.g. What is the grammar of tents? (p. 118) 

The word pluperfect means more past (p. 74) 

All three genders are Third Declension (p. 40) 
and surely it is bad teaching practice to print the wrong way of doing a thing, particu- 
larly in heavy type (pp. 30, 31, 64, 126). It is arguable that the perfect participle passive 
makes a better fourth principal part than the supine, but the argument is not strength- 
ened by the use of such forms as mansus and ventus! 

The vocabulary of 600-700 words is well chosen. Insidior is given on p. 120 as a 
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compound of sedeo; the form bdlista occurs on p. 84; the meaning of civitas is given as 
‘country’ on p. 121, but the word is not used in the following, or apparently any exer- 
cise; the form essedum appears in the vocabulary, but essedas in an exercise on p. 131, 
Intelligit (p. 111) was the only misprint noticed. 


*** Beginning Latin. By GILBERT HiGHET. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. Pp. 326, 
45s. 6d. 


This title errs on the side of modesty, as there is ample work here for two years on 
anything but the most generous time allowance. Attractive binding, beautiful and 
well-differentiated type, and Mr. H. R. Millar’s illustrations go far to disarm any attack 
on the score of dullness. There are two Introductions, the first very properly addressed 
to boys and girls, and the second to teachers. Both classes of reader are invited to send 
their criticisms to the author; those of the former should prove at least as instructive 
as entertaining. From the teacher’s point of view it may be said that there is lacking 
a supply of simple, short sentences to lead up to the harder exercises, and that too much 
is attempted in the early stages. As an example of this, the rules of Place (including 
Towns and Small Islands, and the Locative) are given in Lessons 2, 3, and 4. There 
is a vocabulary of nearly one thousand words. 


*** 4 New Course in Latin Prose Composition. By H. W. F. FRANKLIN and 


J. A. G. Bruce. London: Longmans, 1937. Pt. I, pp. xii+348. 45. 6d. 
Pts. II and III, pp. x+-124. 3s. 


Of these two volumes, which are intended to provide a complete course from prepara- 
tory school to sixth form, the second and smaller, apart from some useful pages on 
word-order, vocabulary, and other points of style, is mainly a collection of exercises in 
continuous prose. The first deals thoroughly, and in the traditional manner, with the 
required syntax (Modal Verbs and the Prolative Infinitive retain their quaint and un- 
helpful designations). The great merit of the book is the freshness and variety of the 
exercises, in which there is evident a determination to break away from stereotyped 
topics, and to hearten the toilers with a touch of liveliness and humour. The vocabu- 
lary is necessarily very large, yet not so comprehensive as to leave no room for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity. It may exasperate the novice to be told (in Part I) the Latin for 
Joseph and Sicily, and left to do the best he can with Jonah and Shanghai, hints on these 
matters being withheld until the later volume. J. W. H. 


***4 Basic Latin Vocabulary. By W. F. Gostinc. University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 128. 2s. 


This is a graded word-list of nouns, verbs, and adjectives, intended to systematize the 
learning of a 2,000-word vocabulary over four years. Though the figure of 2,000 
agrees with that of Professor Gonzalez Lodge, to whom Mr. Gosling acknowledges 
obligations, the rate of progress assumed and the arrangement are different from those 
of Lodge’s list. In fact, it seems curious to assign only 100 words to the first year, 
limited to the First and Second Declensions and First Conjugation, for in that year, 
in any modern course, a great number of new words will be met; and 1,000 to the 
fourth year, by which time vocabulary-learning will have slowed down greatly. The 
type is clear, and the inclusion of obvious French derivatives seems helpful to those 
who want to relate kindred subjects. In the appendix of words easily confused (is it wise 
to collect them ?), it is a pity not to mark the quantities, which are given elsewhere. 


REPRINTS 
**Fulius Caesar. By JoHN BucHaNn. Nelson, 1938 (reprint). Pp. 170. 15. 6d. 


This very welcome reprint of Lord Tweedsmuir’s biography deserves a place in every 
school library. It is most lucidly and attractively written, and the author has contrived 
to introduce some sort of rational coherency into the tangle of Roman politics which 
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culminated in the civil war. Some of his simplifications may be disputable, possibly 
his reading of Caesar’s strategy in Gaul may not meet with unanimous approval, but 
he does provide a solid basis for further research, and the prestige of his name should 
ensure the attention of even the most juvenile reader. There is a useful appendix on 
authorities, an index, and an adequate map on the end-papers. 


**Greece and the Aegean. By ERNEST BARKER and S. Casson. London: Harrap, 
1938. Pp. 261. 31 illustrations and maps. 7s. 6d. 


This is a second edition of the travel book previously published in 1931 and then re- 
viewed in Greece and Rome. In the present edition, references to modern history have 
been brought up to date and the recent evidence of archaeology has modified state- 
ments made, e.g. on Athena Promachos, the Charioteer of Delphi, the Hermes at 
Olympia; there has been some redating of works of art, new paragraphs have been 
added on Thasos and Cyprus, while Troy, Samos, Rhodes, and Constantinople all have 
received further notice. The illustrations have been changed (and improved). This is 
a thoroughly accurate and workmanlike guide which is obviously going to have a long 
life of useful service. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
PLATES XXXIII-XXXVI 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


HOW TO DRESS A GREEK TRAGEDY 


The tragic actor wore the long, sleeved chiton, high boots, and mask. The 
Pronomus vase in Naples (Pl. xxx111(b), Photograph, Alinari) shows the cast 
of a Satyr play in the early fourth century B.c. On the left two of the Satyr 
chorus, then a hero, (Dionysus and Ariadne seated), Heracles, and Silenus. 
The three actors carry their masks and wear sleeved chitons and high boots 
(N.B. there is no evidence for the thickened sole of the actor’s boot before 
the Hellenistic period). The vase is Italian and late, and the costumes richer 
than Athenian tragic costumes would have been. An Athenian vase of the 
mid-fifth century (Pl. xxx11(a), Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) shows two 
actors or members of the chorus putting on their boots and female masks: 
they wear the simple peplos. Therefore a Greek play dressed in the fashions 
of mid-fifth-century vases is far more pleasing and probably not much further 
from the truth. 

Masks should not be attempted. Sandals (cross gartered or not) are an 
inexpensive substitute for boots. There are three chief kinds of garment: 


1. CuITON, of fine material, such as fine cotton. Sometimes covered with 
small pattern, such as stars, crosses. 


(a) Long chiton. To be worn by old men (including kings and citizens of 
the chorus) and married women (including queens). The chiton 
can be made of two squares of cloth, about 6 ft. x 6 ft., sewn to- 
gether so as to leave the top and bottom open, and about 1 ft. 6 in. 
at the top of each side. The top edges are held together by brooches 
to form the top side of the sleeves. A girdle is worn round the waist 
and the loose material can be pulled over it. Or more simply, the 
garment can be cut out T-shaped. Examples: Pl. xxxrv (Tiibingen 
Museum), woman on left; Pl. xxxv (photograph by Professor 
Jacobsthal), woman on right (Hera wearing Polos on her head). 


(6) Short chiton. 'To be worn by young men, soldiers, young slaves, 
rustics, &c. Tubular garment without sleeves, reaching nearly to 
the knee. A girdle is worn round the waist and the loose material 

pulled over it; a second girdle can be worn outside and higher. 

Examples: Pl. xxxiv, youth; Pl. xxxv, Hermes (double girded). 

Notice that the flat felt hat (petasos) worn by noble youths can be 
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either on the head or slung on to the back. Rustics wear, if anything, 
a close-fitting, rather conical, felt cap. 


2. HimaTion, of fine woollen material. Usually plain, but may have heavy 
pattern—battlements, key, palmette, &c.—along edge. 

(a) Large himation. 'To be worn with long chiton by elderly men and 
married women ; with short chiton or nothing underneath by elderly 
slaves. An oblong of cloth, about 5 ft. x 9 ft. Can be worn in various 
ways; e.g. round the shoulders like a shawl; or thrown over left 
shoulder, brought round under the right armpit and thrown over 
the left shoulder again (as in Pls. xxxv, Hera, and xxxvi (photograph 
by Professor Jacobsthal) bearded man), or over the left arm (as in 
Pl, xxxiv, woman on left). 

(b) Small himation or chlamys (cloak). 'To be worn with short chiton by 
noble youths and warriors. It is a square of material fastened bya 
brooch on the right shoulder as in Pls. xxxiv, youth, and xxxy, 
Hermes. The edge is often marked by a pattern or a band of different 
colour. Rustics may wear instead a skin over one shoulder. 


3. PEPLos of fine woollen material. To be worn by unmarried women, 
women of the Chorus, Athena (with helmet and spear). A square 
piece of cloth, about 6 x 6 ft. is folded along the line a—d, and then 
folded in half along the line c—d with the overfall outside. For 
modern use it is then convenient to sew the edges a—g, b—-h 
together. The arm-holes are then made by brooches at e and f on 


the shoulders. 
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The peplos can either be worn in Doric fashion, with a short overfall 
hanging loose as by the woman on the right in Pl. xxxvi (a girdle can be worn 
underneath the overfall or not at all), or in the Attic fashion with a longer 
overfall girded outside, as by the woman on the left of Pl. xxxvi and the right 
of Pl. xxxiv. 
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